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to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
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A BOSTON CONFERENCE 
ON MISSIONS 


With complete freedom and frankness 
a group of seven executive officers repre- 
senting five denominational boards and 
the International Missionary Council, will 
confer in Boston, March 17 to 20, inclusive, 
with the laymen, laywomen, ministers and 
students of Boston and vicinity, regarding 
the conduct and outlook of Foreign Mis- 
sions, using the general topic, ‘““The Mis- 
sionary Approach to the World Toda .” 

These leaders are Dr. Alden H. Clark, 
Boston, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Dr. Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer, New York, of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. P. H. J. Lerrige, 
New York, of the American Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society, Dr. John A. 
Mackay, New York, of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. A. B. Parsons, New York, of the 
Department of Missions, National Council 
of the Protestant-Episcopal Church, Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis, New York, secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, and 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, Boston, of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for this conference includes Alton L. 
Miller, chairman; Dean Albert C. Knud- 
son of Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, Rev. Carl H. Kopf, pastor of Mt. 
Vernon Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mrs. C. W. Selmer of Jamaica Plain, and 
Miss Tirza A. Dinsdale of Boston. 

On Sunday, March 17, at Phillips Brooks 
House, Harvard, there will be an all day 
Student Conference, James F. Farr of 
Harvard Law School, chairman, under the 
auspices of the Boston Student Christian 
Council. Dr. John A. Mackay will speak 
on “‘Students’ Commitment to Christianity 
in Present Day Life.’ Group discussions 
will be conducted by the visiting team, Dr. 
Norman Nash of the Episcopal Theological 
School and Prof. H. P. Davis of Boston. 

On Monday, March 18, there will be an 
all day meeting of the Protestant ministers 
of Boston and vicinity in the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Rev. Carl H. Kopf, chair- 
man. In the morning Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer, of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
speak on “‘The World in Upheaval.” Dr. 
John A. Mackay, of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, will 
discuss “‘Mexico’s Will to Revolution.” In 
the afterncon Dr. P. H. J. Lerrige, of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, will discuss ‘‘Conflict on the Congo,” 
and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, will speak on 
“Partners in the World Mission.” The 
closing talk will be given by Dr. Hugh 
Vernon White of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, on 
“Demands of the New Day,” followed by 
a question period. 
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On Tuesday, March 19, there will be an 
all day meeting in the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, for leaders of the women’s 
missionary societies, Mrs. C. W. Selmer 
of the Missionary Department of Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies, chairman. The morning program 
will include Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer on 
“A World in Upheaval,” and Dr. John A. 
Mackay on ‘‘Mexico’s Will to Revolution.” 
In the afternoon will come Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrige on ‘“‘Conflict on the Congo,” Dr. 
A.L. Warnshuis on ‘“‘Partners in the World 
Mission,” and Dr. Hugh V. White on 
“Demands of the New Day.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, March 19, at 
4.30 in the Chamber of Commerce, there 
will be a conference of laymen, Alton LL. 
Miller, chairman, with a supper at 6.15, 
followed by an evening session. The 
speakers will be Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer 
on “A World in Upheaval;” Dr. John A. 
Mackay on ‘‘Mexico’s Will to Revolution;’” 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrige on ‘“‘Conflict on the 
Congo;” Dr. A. L. Warnshuis on ‘‘Partners 
in the World Mission,”’ and Dr. Hugh V. 
White on “‘Demands of the New Day.” 

On Wednesday, March 20, there will be 
a joint meeting, Dean Albert C. Knudson 
of Boston University, chairman, at Park 
Street Church, of the students from An- 
dover-Newton Seminary, Boston University 
School of Theology, Cambridge Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, Harvard University Di- 
vinity School, New England School of 
Theology, Tufts College, Crane Theologi- 
cal School. 

Some of the burning issues of today 
which will be opened up in free discussion 
if desired, include: the remaking of China 
with its revolution, reformation and renais- 
sance; rural emphasis in all lands; the de- 
mand for self-government, nationalistic 
reactions, Mr. Gandhi and the outcasts, 
the Indian church facing the future, in 
India; the possibility of racial explosions 
in Africa, the cost of rubber, cocoa, and 
soap in the land being divided by the white 
man; independence and economic needs, 
the problem of the minorities, the pagan 
tribes and Moros in the Philippine Islands; 
the miracle of modern Turkey, “Etatism” 
and religion, ‘““Etatism’’ and Western in- 
fluence; progress in church union, and the 
struggle for religious freedom in Germany. 


SABBATH SCHOCL UNION 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union will be held on 
Wednesday, March 20, in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Medford. 

Supper at 6.30 will be served for the 
customary charge of fifty cents. 

At 7.30 Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg 
will speak on “What Shall the Liberal 
Church Teach about Easter?” 

Following the talk, a candlelight service 
will be conducted by the Medford church 
school with the young people’s choir. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF RELIGION 


UST what does it mean to secularize religion? 
Broadly, it means making it concerned with 
temporal rather than eternal matters. Techni- 

cally, it means conversion of an institution like a 
monastery to worldly uses and release of a priest from 
monastic vows. Actually, it means neglect of the 
spiritual and concern with the material. 

We wish to point out that we need to look be- 
neath the surtace to find out whether a thing is sacred 
or secular, spiritual or material. 

We cannot safely list one kind of act, such as 
making an ordination vow, as sacred and spiritual, 
and another kind of act, such as running a church 
forum, as secular. 

The man making the vow may be a hypocrite 
and the people running the forum may be saints. 
We say may, for few of us are out-and-out hypocrites 
and few of us are out-and-out saints. 

We hold that there is a strong tendency in our 
day to secularize religion, but that it is shallow to 
pick out one kind of church activity and say, ‘‘This 
is secular,’’ and to pick out another and say, ‘‘This 
is not secular.” 

We know several prosperous suburban churches 
which have gone far toward the secular, but they are 
most punctilious in observance of dignified and beau- 
tiful rites usually called religious, and which may be 
or may not be religious. 

We know some church forums which, because of 
the innate fairness of the presiding officer, the love 
of truth in the promoters, and even the blind groping 
toward the light seen in some of the poor folks who 
attach themselves to such movements, will have to be 
called sacred services. 

Of course we know that the best usage of the 
words sacred, secular, spiritual, worldly, religious, 
irreligious, is loose usage. 

The motives of men often are a weird hodge- 
podge. The motives of groups often are much the 
same. 

Love of money secularizes, but lack of money 
secularizes too. 

Considering our own mixed motives and many 
weaknesses, we try to be gentle in our judgment of 
men driven by what seem to us motives not of the 
highest, even when they use spiritual terms to describe 
their acts, but we should not respect ourselves if we 


permitted such men to tear others to pieces without 
lifting our voice in protest. 

If we were worthy we should like to be a leader 
in the church for spiritual religion as against a secular 
religion, but we do not like to tie up with some of the 
people willing to enlist under our banner. 

And we should like to enlist in the cause under 
leaders who will raise the standard of the spiritual, 
but we want to be sure that they are not carrying a 
heavy load of selfish interest. 

It is great to fight gambling, but it is better not 
to have fifty thousand ounces of silver held against a 


rise when one does it. 


DARTMOUTH, DAYLIGHT AND THIS 
GOVERNMENT 


NTO a Boston reeking with charges of sedition 
and measures of suppression, there came recently 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, with some bracing words about the 
duty of studying Communism as well as the Consti- 
tution, and making men and women ready to live ina 
world of reality. 

The address, made to five hundred Dartmouth 
graduates, was especially timely because the Great 
and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has been messing around with a lot of super- 
patriots who are trying to scare the life half out of the 
school teachers of the old Bay State, and make them 
walk softly when it comes to opposing anything the 
war veterans want. With that, however, we deal else- 
where in this issue. 

Dr. Hopkins dealt with the importance of over- 
hauling curricula in the interest of attention to all 
theories of government and social organization, and 
the duty of college alumni to be active and vigilant in 
defence of theories and practices of education which 
repudiate suppression, and look attentively at any- 
thing. 

With regard to tolerance and the right to free 
thought, free discussion and free speech, Dr. Hopkins 
said: ‘I acknowledge that I do not come by natural 
inclination to a willingness to extend the privileges 
of freedom to the proponents of governmental systems 
which stand for suppression of all freedom except for 
themselves. Nevertheless, even in the cases of these, 
I believe the principle to be more important than the 
cost. Moreover, I believe that the fallacies of such 
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systems will reveal themselves more evidently in the 
light of open discussion than in the obscurity and 
artificial incentives of whispered argument.” 

Dr. Hopkins in an interview later said flatly that 
Dartmouth College did not permit anybody to tell it 
who it should have or should not have on its faculty, 
or what it should or should not teach. 

He pointed out that the question what a college 
should teach is not a theoretical one, and that there 
are in the United States strong active groups outside 
of academic circles organized to force on to the colleges 
a policy of suppression of ideas that these groups con- 
sider seditious. This he said would turn colleges into 
vehicles of propaganda and nothing else. “So far 
as I am personaily concerned,” he said, “‘it is incon- 
ceivabie to me that any intelligent man should be 
willing to exchange his status as an American citizen 
for the intellectual and spiritual stultifications which 
prevail among those peoples who have delegated 
either voluntarily or under coercion their lives, lib- 
erties, and possibilities of happiness to the state.” 

The president of Dartmouth speaks to us at the 
right moment. His courageous voice will give courage 
to others. 


* * 


BISHOP FISHER, METHODISTS AND THE 
FREE CHURCH 


T the meeting of the Free Church Council held 
in Boston, February 7, Bishop Fisher, president 
of the Council as he is of the Free Church Fel- 

lowship, told the members a story that touched the 
imagination of every man at the table. 

He said that while under Methodist usage he, as 
a minister, was entirely free to join the Free Church, 
and accept office in it, he was interested to have his 
church go with him in a movement which he believed 
meant much for religion everywhere. He did not care 
to urge the matter over much, for he felt that actions 
of that kind should be frank, free, spontaneous, and 
the result of strong conviction. 

The church that Bishop Fisher now serves is the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church of Detroit, 
Michigan. The church goes back in the history of 
Detroit to the days of the pioneer and the blockhouse. 
It was the first Protestant church in the state. It has 
been a power in Detroit all the years since. Many of 
the strong men in the industrial and business life of 
the city belong to it. From the pastorate of Central 
Church, many men have gone into the bishopric. 
Lynn Harold Hough was its pastor for eight successful 
years. 


At a meeting of the quarterly conference of this. 


church, held before the first Annual Meeting of the 
Free Church Fellowship, Bishop Fisher said that he 
had taken membership on the Council and would 
attend the meeting. This led to inquiry about mem- 
bership, and Bishop Fisher explained how the move- 
ment started, what churches were in it, and how both 
denominations and local churches could adhere to it. 

This led to discussion of the position of Central 
Church in the matter. Finally a motion was made that 
Central Church make application to join. After more 
discussion, all in favor of joining, the motion was put 
and every hand went up in favor except the hand of 


one man—one of the oldest, strongest men in the 
meeting. He did not vote no, however. After the 
vote there was silence for a moment, and then this 
man arose. He said in substance that they all knew 
where he stood. He was a life-long Methodist, he 
loved the Methodist Church, he believed in its divine 
mission and its divine leader, he would not willingly 
do anything to weaken its prestige and standing, or 
that of Central Church, to which he was bound by the 
tenderest of ties going back through the years, but 
they all had voted for this motion except himself. If 
Central Church were to take this action, he wanted it 
taken in the right way, and therefore he had risen to 
vote “‘yes” and to make it unanimous. 

“In that kind of spirit,’ said Eishop Fisher, 
“Central Church joins the Free Church Fellowship. 
It was no snap judgment. It was no act of easy good 
nature. It was thought out, and it was done in a way 
that touched me profoundly.” 

The editor of the Leader received special permis- 
sion to make this story public. 

In itself it is significant, and the spirit back of it is 
more significant. 

It made the members of the Council feel, what we 
feel, that the Free Church Fellowship is starting out 
to be what its founders hoped and prayed it might be, 
a meeting place for forward-looking men and groups 
and a true servant of free religion. 

ok * 


JUSTICE HOLMES 


HOUGH the broadeasters and newsmen referred 
to him as “‘ex-justice’’? and ‘former justice,”’ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a Justice of the 

Supreme Court on full salary at the time of his death. 
He merely had relinquished active work, as under 
the statute he had a right to do. 

His funeral was held in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington, and the services were con- 
ducted by the pastor, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 

Long ago to William James, Justice Holmes 
wrote: ““The great act of faith is when a man decides 
that he is not God. ... It seems to me that my 
only promising activity is to make my universe cohe- 
rent and livable, not to babble about it.’’ His whole life 
was colored by this philosophy. 

Attacks on liberals and liberalism, so common 
now, seem ridiculous when we think of Justice Holmes. 
The life of one such liberal is adequate answer to 
them all. : 

The United States has passed out of the epoch 
when property rights were regarded as of paramount 
importance. Man now takes first place. To be sure, 
there are rearguard actions here and there, but even 
arguments for property are colored unconsciously by 
the new attitude. Human rights come first, and 
Justice Holmes was one of the men to make the nation 
see it. 

' Long contact with government and a practical 
mind made him see also that the rights of political 
subdivisions should be preserved. He who fought for 
the Union became known as a judge who rigidly upheld 
states’ rights. Not only under the Constitution did 
the states have rights, but, under a developing Con- 
stitution with a general welfare clause, the states ought 
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to be protected in those rights and made to perform 
the duties inherent in rights. 

Just as, in the field of religion, the penetrating 
mind looks back of creed to the intent of those who 
made the creed, so in the field of constitutional law, 
the penetrating mind looks back of the words of a 
statute to the thing that those who made the statute 
were trying to say. Of Justice Holmes it has been said: 
“In the interpretation of laws, he regarded what he 
considered the object which the people sought through 
them, rather than strict construction of the language 
of the statutes.” 

So it came about that the name most frequently 
applied to him as a justice was “‘the great iiberal.”’ 
And where opinion once was divided about ‘‘the great 
liberal,” it is practically unanimous now. 

As a personality, Justice Holmes enriched life for 
millions who never saw him. Hewas both cultured and 
democratic—an aristocratic gentleman and a common 
man. 
Both the Civil War and Harvard University 
helped educate him. ‘‘When the ghosts of dead fifers 
begin to play in my head,” he once said, ‘‘the laws are 
silent.” 

He had first-hand contact with a convulsion which 
rent the country, and he was wounded three times. 
He was “the Captain’’ of the long search from battle- 
field to hospital and back again made by his famous 
father, the poet and “‘‘Autocrat.’’ Probably he himself 
did not know all that happened to him in the Civil 
War. Perhaps some of the dead fifers helped him to 
see how great a thing is man. Perhaps the deeper 
meaning of that struggle helped make him an apostle 
of the rights of man. 

Our generation is fortunate to have had Justice 
Holmes at work in it. 

He is one of the best that America has produced. 
He shows us the possibilities. He makes us want to 


realize them. 
* * 


SWEAR THE TEACHERS 


ERE is the oath which some of the Massachusetts 
legislators would compel by statute the public 
school teachers and university professors in 

the service of the Commonwealth to take: 


I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States, the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, and the laws of the United States and 
of Massachusetts, and will, by precept and example, 
promote respect for the flag and the institutions of the 
United States and of Massachusetts, reverence for law 
and order and undivided allegiance to the government 
of the United States. 


Now we have not the slightest objection to taking 
this oath ourselves, or to asking others to take it. It 
seems innocuous. But we do object to a lot of half-wits 
who are reactionary to the core going to our legisla- 
tures to demand legislation, and we object even more 
to legislators taking them seriously. 

One Legion commander at one of the Boston 
hearings told gloatingly of two things that he had done 
to put through his post resolutions favoring legislation 
of this kind. One thing was to wait until teacher 
members of his post were absent from the meeting, 


and the other was to serve notice that he would post 
the names of those who opposed the motion as sym- 
pathizers with reds. 

Another thing which we do not like about the 
business is that it seems to be a part of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst’s campaign to root out bolshevism 
in colleges, churches and public schools, which really 
means root out liberalism of all kinds, and regiment 
our education and religion. 

If we were a member of the General Court we 
should vote against the measure, because it is unneces- 
sary, because it is an act of terrorism, and because we 
do not like the people favoring it or the implications 
inherent in the action. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Our contemporary The Christian Register pub- 
lishes a letter from a man in Ohio ordering his paper 
discontinued because “‘there is still too much religion 
in it.’”” Now let some one stop taking The Engineering 
Journal because there is too much engineering in it, or 
The American Agriculturist because there is too much 
about “farming”’ in it. ; 


The Rev. James Luther Adams asks the men 
going to Senexet the week after Master to read from 
Newman’s ‘“‘Idea of a University,’ Chapter 6, on 
“Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning,’ and 
Chapter 7, “‘Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Pro- 
fessional Skill.” 


The Commission on International Relations of 
the Universalist General Convention, requests all 
of our ministers to make a public protest March 24 
against the projected naval maneuvers in the Pacific. 


“Our problem,’ said Bishop Fisher in one of the 
Brooklyn discussions, ‘‘is how to belong to God and 
live in this present world. How can we be prophets 
of the larger Kingdom and live here?” 


Said one of the editors of the United States News: 
“Tt is hard to say anything on a public question with- 
out being accused of being either a defamer or an 
advocate.” 


Is there anything much more admirable than 
power used to noble ends? Is there anything more 
dangerous to handle? 


Dr. Etz asks us to call attention to the National 
Younger Men’s Missionary Congress, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, May 2-5. 


Attacks, no matter how violent and devastating, 
damage men incomparably less than unconscious self- 
revelations. 


That Japan invaded Chahar last month is a fact, 
however denied, and it is a fact that she went there 
for iron. 


That Jesus of history! How can we bring him 
back into both church and state? 
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Norris Dam and the T. V. A. 


Harold E. B. Speight 


=—|N two days one can acquire only a sketchy im- 
pression of the far reaching experiment sym- 
bolized by the letters T. V. A., but the time is 
not too short to permit some insight into the 
issues this experiment raises. A new social philosophy 
is adumbrated in the program and methods of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the validity, the 
permanence, and the success of the various enterprises 
projected by the Authority will depend upon the 
readiness of the people of the United States to face 
what is involved. Here at Norris one is arrested not 
so much by the theoretical questions as by the prac- 
tical possibilities, but questions of policy must be 
settled before there can be any certainty how far 
practical possibilities will be realized. 

To house the workers on the Norris Dam a little 
town has sprung up within a little more than a year. 
This might have been simply a construction camp, 
providing the minimum accommodation and comfort 
for migratory labor for the duration of the job. In- 
stead, the T. V. A. has planned and built a model 
community of small homes which can be rented for 
sums varying from twelve to forty dollars per month. 
These homes are attractive in appearance, well spaced 
in an area admirably adapted to such use, planned 
to give a maximum of comfort and to utilize the most 
modern equipment. For community purposes there 
are central buildings in which a cafeteria, a store, an 
auditorium and other public conveniences are availa- 
ble; a good school building provides accommodation 
for many more than the present number of children 
growing up in the three hundred households of the 
town. Decent dormitories house at present about five 
hundred men. 

One asks, of course, what will happen when the 
dam, which is being rushed to completion by day and 
by night, is finished and the workers, including 
laborers, foremen, and technical experts, move away. 
It is hoped to attract here a number of small industries 
which will take advantage of the cheap power the 
T. V. A. will produce, and that these will give em- 
ployment to people who are being moved out of the 
large basin which will become a lake when the dam 
holds back the Clinch and Powell rivers, and to others 
now securing only a bare subsistence on sub-marginal 
farm lands, or unemployed men from the cities. An 
experimental station for work in ceramics is being 
established at Norris, and this is to serve as a center 
for researches of value to all pottery manufacturers 
in the country. It has already been found that we 
have in this country rare clays which make it possible 
to produce the finest porcelain. Other activities calcu- 
lated to lead to the development of new industries 
may find Norris a suitable center. 

If these hopes are realized the Norris community 
will be a contribution to the social development of a 
large region in which the standard of living is now 
tragically low for the rural population. 

I had the privilege of seeing the beginnings of an 
industry which may bring happiness to a number of 
people. Three weavers who were involved in the tex- 


tile strike of last September in a near-by city, and were 
refused re-employment, have been helped to construct 
hand-looms and allowed the use of a dormitory base- 
ment. There they are at work on curtains and rugs, 
which they weave by hand. They told me of the satis- 
faction they found in hand work which includes the 
complete process, by contrast with the monotonous 
machine-tending in the factory. They hope to use 
power to a certain extent, but not in such a way as 
to destroy the experience of handiwork. They have 
just made curtains for the new school, and take pride 
in having their infant industry contribute to the life of 
their own community. It is pleasing to know that the 
authorities at the mill from which these men were 
excluded for union activities have been friendly to the 
handicraft venture, and the cotton waste material 
these men use in their weaving is purchased from them! 

The town of Norris, while it is administered by 
the T. V. A. through a town manager, has a demo- 
cratic self-determination in control of the social stan- 
dards. For example, the residents, including of course 
the laborers on the dam who live in the town (five 
hundred or so out of the total of twelve hundred, the 
rest coming and going between the dam and com- 
munities in the vicinity), voted on the question of the 
sale of beer and spirits in the town. The vote was 
unanimously against the sale of liquor. Various types 
of people, who could be stratified quite definitely 
according to education, background, skill, and value 
to the T. V. A., are living in what one quickly feels to 
be a real fellowship, forgetting the distinctions without 
losing self-respect. Engineers, architects, foremen, 
cement workers, truck-drivers, they meet as coworkers 
in a great enterprise. The rest of us might do this if 
only we could see, as clearly as the T. V. A. workers on 
this new job can see, how interdependent we are. 

I have just been to the community religious ser- 
vice, led by a pastor who speaks simply and with great 
conviction on the practical aspects of Christian living. 
Baptists and Presbyterians worship together (a portent 
in the South!) and doubtless there were a number of 
other groups represented in the congregation. The 
T. V. A. has resisted the denominational pressures 
which would have set up rival churches here, and has 
brought to Norris a man of social vision who once 
worked under Grenfell, a Union Seminary graduate 
who was once, in Denmark, an engineer. I should 
judge that this is one situation in which the right man 
is in the right place. 

Vocational education has been organized for any 
who wish to avail themselves of it, and the number of 
those engaged in wood-work, metal-work, automotive 
engineering, and mathematics is steadily increasing. 
The work at the dam is done on shifts of five and a 
half hours, so that the men have ample time for leisure 
occupations which will fit them for skilled work later. 

The Alabama decision against the T. V. A. is, of 
course, disturbing, even if there is ground to expect a 
reversal in the Supreme Court, for it will hearten the 
enemies of the T. V. A. who have been saying, as 
slave interests years ago said to the abolitionists, ““We 
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shall not allow you to succeed.”’ For the present the 
question will remain undetermined just how commu- 
nities anxious to secure cheap power from the T. V. A. 
will be able to enter into the necessary arrangements. 
But it is unthinkable that interests which have manipu- 
lated the utilities with a view to large profits on 
watered stock, illegal bonuses, and rates which put the 
benefits of invention beyond the reach of the poor, 
are to be allowed permanently to block the govern- 
ment’s demonstration. The T. V. A. is undertaking to 
put great natural resources at the disposal of the 
people who live in the region where they exist, at a cost 
determined by the actual expense in making them 
available, that expense involving labor costs deliber- 
ately maintained well above the prevailing rate for 
the cheapest local labor. The distribution of utilities 
securities over a large number of investors in recent 
years means that when the profiteering companies 
(operating or “‘holding’’) which refuse to see the hand- 
writing on the wall have to take the loss they must 
take as soon as the victims of high rates organize 
municipal plants and buy cheap power from the 
government, there will be many innocent sufferers. 
These will include the often-cited widows and orphans 
whose support now comes from dividends. We shall 
hear more about them than about the deservedly 
penalized profiteers. But this is a situation in which 
the principle of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber must prevail. Those who now most loudly protest 
against injustice have not hesitated to derive large 
profits from an industry which has, in most localities, 
enjoyed the freedom (and the privileges) of amonopoly. 
How clear the issue is becoming | felt in Chatta- 
nooga, which is soon to hold an election to determine 
whether there shall be a bond issue to build a municipal 
light and power plant. Families are divided, the city 
is divided, along a new, non-partisan front. In Knox- 
ville two days ago an English speaker, announced to 
speak on the menace of Fascism under the auspices of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, was denied the 
use of a hall controlled by the city authorities. (He 
spoke instead here at Norris.) There is a noticeable 
tension and nervousness. It is realized that two social 
philosophies are ranged in irreconcilable opposition. 
Shall we go on hoping or expecting laissez faire to 
give security and a margin of comfort to the many 
while it gives enormous power and profits to a couple 
of hundred corporations controlling all business in the 
country? Now that we see how precarious have been 
both the general security and the high profits, shall we 
bring our intelligence, our technological skill, and our 
organizing genius to bear on the problem of securing 
the widest possible distribution of security and com- 
fort to all who will play their part? President Roose- 
velt, in adopting the Tennessee Valley scheme as his 
own and putting the authority of his administration 
behind it, has posed a more searching question than 
even he can have realized when he set up the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For the question cannot be limited 
to power alone; it concerns food, milk, fuel, trans- 
portation, and all the essentials of decent existence. 
Under the bright electric lights the dam rises at 
night, and by day the work goes on under less romantic 
conditions. Every three or four minutes a carrier, sus- 
pended from a cable crossing the Clinch Valley, dumps 


six and a half cubic yards of concrete on to a part of 
the rising structure. The concrete is made from lime- 
stone rock blasted out of an adjoining hillside. Above 
the dam, over an area which will have a boundary 
measuring eight hundred miles and a length of about 
eight, families are being dispossessed with just com- 
pensation. Some of them have to be persuaded that 
this sacrifice of sentiment to science is their contribu- 
tion to a great cause; others welcome the chance to 
move out of the “holler’’ where they were born to 
some kindlier acres. One poor old soul refuses to sell, 
and points to the chair in which she says she will sit 
till the water rises and drowns her. As the dam will 
take a couple of years to fill after it begins to catch 
water, we may hope that either nature or persuasion 
will solve this particular tragedy. 

One cannot but reflect on what this project must 
mean to Arthur E. Morgan, who was a flood-control 
engineer before he was president of Antioch College. 
He has seen a vision of a richer life for a great inland 
empire drained by the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries, an area hitherto unable, for lack of technical 
and social leadership, to utilize its own resources. Dur- 
ing a nine-year appointment as chairman of the 
Authority, Dr. Morgan may see many of his hopes 
realized. If he does, large-scale planning will be justi- 
fied in the eyes of our people, and we may hope to 
see technology promote life instead of constructing a 
Juggernaut owned by the privileged few and crushing 
the helpless many. 

The hundreds of men and women now at work 
under the T. V. A., most of whom, though trained and 
willing, were previously unemployed, live in an at- 
mosphere of hope and faith which one senses quickly. 
Whether they are building houses for workers, or 
organizing cooperatives for farmers, or planning and 
executing engineering projects, or just working at 
humble tasks, they feel they are part of an enterprise 
which holds out for others, as already it gives to them, 
the benefits of an intelligent and more secure corpo- 
rate life. There is an almost evangelical, messianic, 
confidence which holds them together in a fellowship 
of service. If constitutional technicalities domore than 
delay for a few months the realization of T. V. A. plans, 
we shall have thrown away a force of social enthusiasm 
that is full of promise for all our people. 

* 1k * 


WORLD OF GOD AND MAN 
Charies G. Girelius 


O God, Creator of earth and sun, the planets and all stars, 

Make us creators with Thee of that world that lies within our 
human reach, iri 

That we may build on strong foundations our world of art and 
industry, 

Making it good and beautiful, 

A fit habitation for mankind, a home for God-like souls, 

A place of friends and neighbors of all nations and races, 

Living in harmony, good will and peace, 

Sharing in the common burdens of labor and in the enjoyment 
of the fruit of toil. 

This world created by us, and made for the use of all humanity, 

May we at last present as our completed work— 

The fulfilment of the dream of Christ and of all teachers and 
prophets, 

And the realization of Thine own eternal Vision. 

Amen. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LVI. 


A Sunday Morning in March 


Johannes 


@|ARCH came in like a lamb on a Friday. 
I was on the “Senator,” the through train 
from Boston to Washington, and saw it all. 
The Christian Leader office all that forenoon 
had been blustery and tempestuous. The Senator all 
the afternoon had proved to be calm and peaceful 
under the warm sunshine of the lamblike March. The 
contrast between the office and the landscape was 
vivid. 

It was lamblike in Providence, lamblike even 
in New Haven, the seat of Yale University, lamblike 
on the Hell Gate bridge, and the sun set in glory for us 
over the lamblike level stretches of Jersey. I had a 
seat to myself in the coach, and could eat my cold 
baked bean sandwiches when I chose, without intrud- 
ing my gustatory habits on a seat-mate. Even the 
income tax puzzles seemed less menacing, while travel- 
ing at seventy miles an hour. I could add and segregate 
and list and relist and, above all, deduct, with some 
slight approximation to peace and content. 

On this visit to Washington I liked Sunday morn- 
ing best. I was up early and cutting up peanuts for 
the birds. The Madame has made a feeding tray of 
her bedroom window, and forty odd species of birds, 
all in all, have been listed as seen, and fourteen as 
seen eating. 

I was anxious to see the first of the migrants—the 
first arrivals from the south, who tarry in Washington 
a few days or weeks on their way north. 

The Madame had written from Washington on 
Washington’s Birthday, ‘‘I am watching for the purple 
grackles. They are due here tomorrow.” By that she 
meant that on the chart of migrating birds put out 
by scientific men, the average date of arrival of this 
species in the District of Columbia is February 23. And 
a day or two later came a letter saying, “The first 
purple grackle was on the window ledge eating peanuts 
on the 24th.”’ 

- To average people the grackle is only another 
black bird much like the starling. They never stop to 
think that the grackle has a long tail and the starling 
‘a short one, that the grackle has a dark bill and the 
starling a light one, and that the grackle makes a 
sound like a rusty door-hinge creaking, and the starling 
imitates many other bird notes. They never watch the 
different gaits of the birds, or the different ways in 
which they handle their food, and many other differ- 
ences in them. 

When they really get acquainted with grackles 
they begin to see that some have truly purple coats, 
and some have coats like burnished bronze, and some 
have coats that are in between. 

The grackle that came to the window sill suddenly 
from the top of an oak tree that Sunday morning was 
purple. There was no mistaking him. He was no 
bronze grackle on his way to Boston, nor was he the 
mixture of the two species so common in the District 
of Columbia. 

When we see grackles in numbers walking over 


the grass in Lafayette Park down by the White House, 
we know that spring has come at last. 

The average date for the arrival of the fox spar- 
rows in Washington is March 4, but on this trip I 
heard that they had already been seen. The phebe, 
too, not expected until March 11, was there. The birds 
are coming early this year. Does it mean an early 
spring? Like the first green grass after a hard winter, 
the first flowers blooming almost before the snow is 
gone, the first birds give one a deep yearning for the 
out of doors. 

All this talk about the birds arriving does not 
mean that the Madame has not had birds to eat her 
peanuts and sunflower seeds all winter. People who 
observe nature soon learn that in every section there 
are birds that live there all the year round, birds that 
come for the winter, and birds that come for the 
summer. It is this latter class that we watch for with 
eager eyes after a long, cold winter. 

In Washington the cardinal, the mockingbird, the 
blue jay, the tufted titmouse, the starling, the English 
sparrow, and others, forty-three in all, stay all the time. 
Some have been coming around regularly, while others 
have come only when the bitter cold or sleet or deep 
snow drove them to it. 

On this Sunday morning in March, I was just 
reaching for my decent black to put on for the Sabbath 
when the male cardinal landed before my eyes, 
scarcely three feet away. Birds do not mind much who 
you are or what you are up to, if you keep still. It is 
motion that scares them more than noise. So, like the 
rabbit, I froze. I stood with black trousers in out- 
stretched hand and watched this glorious bird reach 
daintily for a fragment of peanut, crush it in his thick 
bill and swallow it. I was so close I could see the play 
of emotion, the movement of his crest when other birds 
started to come, and the threatening rush he made at a 
saucy junco. I could study every detail of color from 
eye to claw. It is such a satisfaction to see perfectly. 
It was worth being a St. Simeon Stylites and having a 
cramped arm when at last I laid the decent black 
trousers down. 

““Mocky,’’ our friendly mockingbird that has been 
coming to the window as long as we have had the 
apartment, did not come while I was looking, but I 
saw him fly to a branch of the largest white oak in the 
neighbor’s grove. If I had not caught him in mid-air, 
I should not have noticed him. I might have thought 
him a starling, as his long tail did not show. But when 
he flew I saw the flashing white in wings and tail and 
did not have to do any guessing about him. Leaning 
on the high window-sill of the bathroom I watched 
him for several minutes, until I saw him sail beauti- 
fully down to a first-floor porch to get the plumped-out 
raisins that our friends put out for him. 

Then [ heard another migrant. A robin was 
calling. A few moments later the Madame reported 
seeing him searching for worms under the trees. Up at 
Cobleskill, when we were children, about all that we 
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knew of migration was the coming of the robins. They 
were the sign of spring. And what a comfort it was in 
a fierce storm after their arrival to repeat the verse: 
“He will sit in the barn and keep himself warm and 
hide his head under his wing, poor thing.”’ 

On the first of March, the winter visitors are still 
in Washington. By this I mean the birds that have 
come down from the colder north to stay until it is 
safe to go back to make nests. The junco is one of 
these—that neat, trim, sparrow-like little bird with 
straw-colored bill, slate back and light waistcoat. A 
scientist would say slate-colored breast and white 
belly. There are two or three white tail feathers much 
in evidence as he flies, so one can easily identify 
him. 

There were half a dozen of these beautiful little 
birds around the bedroom windows, and one was so 
tame that we could walk up to him. He acted as if he 
owned the ledge, and once in a while would square off 
to the cock cardinal as if he could meet him on equal 
terms! 

A species that in Washington could be called 
both a migrant and a winter resident is the purple 
finch. One of the mysteries of this winter is the ab- 
sence of this gaily colored little bird. Some one re- 
ported having seen a brood of young cardinals, which 
of course was impossible, so we thought that they 
might have seen two or three male purple finches in 
breeding plumage. They do not look like young 
cardinals, but to a beginner a smaller bird with red 
on it might be easily regarded as the offspring of a 
larger red bird. 

The most voracious feeders that visited us this 
Sunday morning were the blue jays. One wants them, 
of course, but one does not want too much of them. 
that is, one does not want them to eat everything or to 
drive the other birds away. 

The white-breasted nuthatch came and went 
busily while I was watching, carrying away sunflower 
seeds to tuck into the bark of the oak against a day 
of scarcity. The tufted titmouse came also. He was 
calling almost continually, and one could hear the 
wild sound in many of the streets of up-town Wash- 
ington. The cardinals were singing, and we could 
hear them from our windows and in the streets near 
Rock Creek Park and the Zoo. 

Dr. T. N. Palmer has been giving a series of talks 
in the Bird House at the Zoo on Saturdays at three 
o’clock, and as he is a friend, and as other friends 
would be there, and as it was an easy, delightful walk, 
we strolled over, even if we are not strong for exhibi- 
tions of caged birds. 

It takes a good public speaker to make himself 
heard above the shrieks and calls of some of the 
tropical and semi-tropical species. There was a bell 
bird who roused himself after our arrival and showed 
that he could compete on even terms with many a 
carillon. And please remember that the bell bird is a 
bell bird. His call sounds like a bell. There were cranes, 
gulls, doves, sunbirds, toucans, flamingoes, gallinules, 
the ibis, ducks, and the famous penguin in the enor- 
mous flying cage, with its fountain, its rocks, its pool. 
All live happily together. 

But this cage deserves a chapter to itself and 
some day I shall write it. 


The birds were interesting, the explanations and 
descriptions were lucid, but the young man in charge, 
to me, was most interesting of all. For he stood up 
and told the assembled company what the cage 
contained. He was perfectly sure of himself, but 
modest. And when he got a chance he called up the 
assistant director of the Zoo and said to him: ‘‘Here is 
the gentleman (meaning the writer) who gave me my 
start in nature study. In the walks with the Sunday 
school class when I was a boy, I learned how much 
there was out of doors to see and enjoy.” 

It was a delightful incident, payment in full 
measure and running over for pains taken with that 
class. 

The assistant director, a field man _ himself, 
seemed to bring into his city job, at the Capita! of the 
nation, that indefinable something which those who 
know and love the wild, free, open spaces carry with 
them. 

He would like to see more science taught by men 
who are not exclusively book or laboratory men. 
There is something to be gained by taking a few acres 
of the earth’s surface and finding out what happens 
within. 

“In the woods,” wrote Emerson, “‘we return to 
reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can befall 
me in life—no disgrace, no calamity—which nature 
cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground—my head 
bathed by the blithe air and uplifted into infinite 
space—all mean egotism vanishes. The currents of 
the Universal Being circulate through me. I am part 
or parcel of God.” 

On Sunday after church friends took us out into 
Maryland to dinner. Their little song sparrow tuned 
up as we arrived, and sang on a tree in the front yard. 
The mockingbird looked down on us from the tree 
over the way. Two robins and a cardinal were on the 
lawn behind the house. 

Song sparrows migrate, but not this song sparrow. 
He is the exception that proves the rule. 

There are many exceptions. It behooves us not to 
be too dogmatic about what we know. 

I have said that in Washington, for example, in 
the bird world there are winter residents, summer 
residents and permanent residents. There are birds 
that come for the winter, birds that come for the 
summer to breed, and there are birds to be found there 
all the year round. 

But there is an interesting question about the 
latter. If robins are to be found there all the year 
round, how do we know that those we see in summer 
do not migrate southward and those that we see in the 
winter do not come for a few weeks or months? In 
fact, we do not know. Nothing but a long series of 
banding experiments can reveal the truth. Probably 
some stay, some come, some go. There is infinite 
variety in nature. 

Some one asked Dr. Frank W. Ballou recently 
whether he would make an address on economics over 
the radio. “No sir,’ said he. “‘When I speak over the 
radio or anywhere else, I shall speak on my own field 
of thought. Too many men make spectacles of ther - 
selves stepping out of their own field.”’ 

“John Dewey for example,’ remarked Frederic 
Perkins, “‘discussing religion.”’ 
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Building a World Brotherhood * 


Benjamin F. Butler 


Have we not all one Father? Mal. 2:10. 


RINASMUCH as this is our initial observance of 
Brotherhood Day, in this special sense, and 
inasmuch as we hope it may be observed by 
us each year on the Sunday nearest to Wash- 
intgon’s birthday, something as to the meaning and 
purpose of the day is in order. 

A recent letter of President Roosevelt to Dr. 
Clinchy, director of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, explains the meaning and purpose of 
Brotherhood Day. ‘The observance of Brotherhood 
Day on February 24 offers an opportunity to mobilize 
the forces of good will across the country, and to pro- 
mote common effort of religious groups in all that 
makes for human welfare and good citizenship.” 

Surely if that is the meaning and purpose of the 
organization promoting this day, then the meaning 
and practice are worthy of our careful and prayerful 
attention. 

Who are the officers of this organization? Dr. 
John Finley, the educator, is national chairman. 
Other officers are: Hon. Newton D. Baker, Prof. 
Carlton Hayes, Mr. Roger Straus, Dr. Everett 
Clinchy, Dr. Robert A. Ashworth and Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis. 

What does this organization aim to do? To change 
Protestants into Catholics and Catholics into Protes- 
tants? Certainly not. I hope indeed that it may assist 
in making Protestants sufficiently catholic, or broad- 
minded enough, so that they may see plainly that the 
highest good of man or nation is soonest arrived at 
by seeking the good of all. And I hope it may assist 
all Catholics to be sufficiently protestant so that they 
may continue to protest against what is for the detri- 
ment of all. Corrupt movies for example. 

I hope it may assist all Jews in being Christian 
enough to possess in increasing degree a spirit like that 
of Gamaliel, who felt that if any man’s message was 
not of God it would come to naught, and if it were of 
God, no man could prevail against it. 

I also hope all Christians may be Christian 
enough to make progress in that truth suggested by 
the Scriptural reference heading this message. The 
ramifications of the truth of that message touch our 
whole social order. So indeed, as President Roosevelt 
says, “they shall promote good will across the country 
and all that makes for good citizenship.” 

Now, it is most fitting that this day be observed 
on a day nearest Washington’s birthday. For Wash- 
ington said, ‘‘Animosities caused by a difference of 
sentiment in religion appear to be the most inveterate 
and distressing and ought most to be deprecated.” 

It is especially fitting that the day be observed 
at this time because: (1) It fosters justice and amity 
and cooperation between Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. (2) It is a national answer to prejudice and 
intolerance. (3) It mobilizes the good will of persons 
of all faiths for common tasks of civic weli being. 
(4) It initiates continuous plans for intergroup rela- 


*A sermon on Brotherhood Day. 


tions. (5) And it appealed to more than four hundred 
communities last year and will appeal to many more 
today. 

I wish to call your attention to the “Declaration” 
of this intergroup movement—its creed, if you please. 
“God being my Father and man my brother, I aim 
(1) To do unto others of whatever race or creed, as I 
would have them do to me. (2) It is my purpose to 
respect the rights of human beings and to judge each 
fellow man on his own individual merits alone. (The 
emphasis is mine.) (8) I will oppose every organized 
effort to evoke fear or hatred of any religious group,” 
and they might well have added (4) I will look with 
favor on my country’s action when it does unto other 
nations as it would be done by, and with disfavor if it 
should seek to exploit any weaker nation for any com- 
mercial advantage, and I will maintain this position, 
even if the smell of oil in that region is unusually 
strong, the opportunity to sell munitions exceptionally 
good, or a chance to commercially exploit never so 
fair. 

“Lest we forget,’ let me remind you that some 
strange things have been done at times by all religious 
groups, sometimes in the name of Christ, sometimes in 
the name of religion. Listen to this from Cotton 
Mather to his friend John Higginson: ‘‘There be now at 
sea a ship called Welcome which has aboard a hundred 
or more of the heretics and malignants called Quakers 
with Wm. Penn (the scamp) at the head of them. The 
General Court has accordingly given secret orders to 
master Malachi Hazett of the brig Porpoise to waylay 
said Welcome as near the end of Cod as may be and 
take Captain Penn and his ungodly crew, so that the 
Lord may be glorified and not mocked, on the soil of 
this new country, with the heathen worship of these 
people. Much spoil may be made by selling the whole 
lot to Barbadoes, where slaves fetch prices in rum and 
sugar and we shall not only do the Lord great service 
by punishing the wicked, but shall make good gayne 
for his ministers and people.”’ 

Now this movement we champion aims to promote 
true tolerance. And what is that? Tolerance does not 
mean that I believe your religion is as good as mine 
(necessarily), neither does it mean that it makes no 
difference what you believe. It makes all the difference 
in the world what you believe and the extent to which 
you believe it. 

Tolerance means that I think you are as sincere 
in your belief as 1am in mine. It means, too, that we 
are more anxious to understand each other than to 
refute each other. It means that we are going to have 
a high regard for each other’s intentions and, without 
questioning another’s sincerity, we will be anxious to 
cooperate with him in civic, economic, social or moral 
betterment. ‘ 

Finally, I do wish to call special-attention to and 
to re-emphasize one principle of this movement. It 
is the one that affirms, “I will judge each fellow man 
on his individual merits alone.’’? When that gracious 
lady, Mrs. Nelson Lobdell of Victor, a returned mis- 
sionary from Japan, addressed you, she, out of her 
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rich experience, gave the same charge, ‘I wish you 
would judge a representative of a racial group on his 
individual merits alone.”’ 

There is many a black man with a white heart 
and many a white man with a black heart. There is 
many a militaristic Japanese, and we, who spend in 
upkeep of armament a sum which puts other nations 
to shame, have little ground for finding fault with 
others, until we take the beams out of our eyes. There 
is many a narrow, bigoted Catholic and there is many 
a narrow, bigoted Protestant, and there are many 
broad, fine and fair in all groups. 

I have known noisy, pernicious Jews, and J have 
known perverse Englishmen, and some of the broadest, 
fairest and finest people I have met have been some 
Jews, whom I feel honored in calling my friends. 

I should hope then, that, if we find some in a 
group with whom we find it difficult to live in peace 
because they are not content to let us so live, con- 
stantly forcing their way upon us, being like hor- 


nets who persist in demanding our attention, when 
we are only praying before heaven to walk as peaceful 
citizens, then let us just remember that all of a national 
group or sect are not alike. God save us from the pre- 
vailing fallacy of drawing a general conclusion from a 
particular instance. 

It is easy to say all Japanese are militarists, all 
Catholics are this or that, all Jews are thus and so. 
It is as false as to say all Presbyterians are angels and 
all Baptists saints or sinners. 

Teach us to judge as we hope to be judged, and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive others their 
trespasses. 

With Edwin Markham we say: 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood. 

Our hope is in heroic man, 

Star-lit to build the world again. 

To this Event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for man. 


Forty Years in the Ministry’ 


Arthur A. Blair 


this august body I have been asking why. 
Just why anybody living up in the woods 

Oy of New Hampshire should be asked to come 
to Boston, which has lived so long under the shadow 
of its great universities that it has got used to it, and 
with a great history, from the Boston Tea Party to 
the last state election, is beyond the comprehension 
of a placid mind. For, as Fred Perkins said at Ferry 
Beach last summer, you can tell a man from Boston as 
far as you can see him, but not much. With the 
development of modern means of transportation my 
city and Boston are not so very far apart. So I want 
you to know that I feel highly honored to be invited 
to come down to Nashua’s most cultured suburb and 
tell you folks a thing or two. 

I would not presume to teach young ministers 
how they should do things in the ministry during the 
first forty years, which they say are the hardest, nor 
the older ministers how they should have done things 
differently or why they should or should not have 
done things at all. If when I am through you say that 
you have received nothing, I repeat that that is not the 
object of this paper. It is to promote my own pleas- 
ure, and I wonder if you as Christian people ought 
not to be willing once in forty years to make a thirty- 
minute contribution of your time and attention for 
such a laudable purpose. And possibly you may gain 
consolation in the thought that it will never occur 
again, for at the end of the next forty years I doubt if 
many of us will be gathered here or anywhere else on 
this mundane sphere. 

I heard something when down here a week ago 
about this being an autobiography. Don’t you believe 
it. I do not dare to write it. There are so many things 
in my life that I would keep dark that I am afraid 
there would not be much else to write. But seriously, 
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it does seem that any man who has spent this length 
of time in the ministry should have picked up some- 
thing along the way that would be worth telling. 
Contrary to your expectations, I am not going to 
compare one decade with another, or speak of the old 
fellows that I used to know years ago. I am not going 
to speak of the change in religious thought, or the 
change in the manner of doing church work. Whether 
anyone else has learned anything during this ministry, 
the minister has learned much, and I want to speak of 
some of the things that come to me as I look back 
across the years. In doing this I shall speak of those 
things that should arouse discussion. Sometimes I feel 
that we do not spend time enough discussing those 
problems that are common to us all. 

In the first place, as I look back upon the begin- 
ning of my ministry in 1895, I notice a different atti- 
tude of the minister with reference to the purpose of 
the ministry. In those days we used a different termi- 
nology, from which some are trying to escape. We 
heard much about the kingdom of God. We thought 
it necessary to preach doctrinal sermons. I think most 
of us felt as we entered this sacred calling that we were 
doing it in response to a human need, a personal need. 
Sometimes I wonder if the ministers of the present 
generation feel that as strongly as they feel that they 
are called to minister to the social needs of people. 
They seem to feel that the church should be a school 
in which people are to learn of the various cults and 
political and social movements without much regard 
as to their effect upon the inner lIlfe. But the purpose 
of the ministry is what? To help people, to minister 
to a human personal need. Very simple, is it not? I 
suppose someone present who is starting out in the 
ministry might rise up and ask a few questions. Is this, 
might be asked, the reason that I spent from four to 
seven years in college and theological seminary, simply 
that I might help people? Is that the reason that I 
spent so many long hours sweating over Hebrew and 
Greek? Is that the reason why I studied philosophy 
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and theology and comparative religion and homi- 
lectics and logic, and all the rest? Is that the reason for 
taking all these studies—simply to help people? That 
ig just the reason. In the old days that would mean 
helping them to be saved from a red-hot hell, helping 
them to see that they should join the church in order 
to experience salvation. Today by helping people we 
mean giving them courage and hope and faith and 
comfort, as they are wrestling with the great problems 
of life. 

I have reproached myself many times during these 
last few years for talking so much about present-day 
conditions, because I think people ought to be led to 
think of other things, and yet the conditions that con- 
front them are very real, and there has not been a week 
when I have been preparing my sermon, that I have 
not thought of my people individually, trying to realize 
their condition, and wondering just what I could say 
that would give them the greatest amount of help and 
courage. I know that we have all felt that we would 
give our life blood almost if we could bring just the 
right message to those who are suffering. 

Now it is true that the immediate wants of people 
are for things material. We may call upon people and 
talk to them about not losing faith and keeping their 
courage. But for the time being they do not care for 
that sort of thing. The first want of the poor woman is 
food for her babies, and clothing and fuel and a com- 
fortable place to stay. What the man wants is a job. 
The churches are doing what they can to help in this 
material way, but their funds are limited, and this 
work must be left to secular agencies. But what the 
church can and must do, through the minister mostly, 
is to make the people feel that the church is their 
friend, that the church wants them to call upon it 
for such help as it can give, that, while their imme- 
diate needs are material, they have a deeper spiritual 
need. A great effort should be made to lead them to 
see that they must have faith and hope, that we are 
with them in our prayers and that we would have them 
take fast hold of things spiritual. For people can en- 
dure much if they have a living faith in the divine, if 
they can feel that God is still their father. It is our 
business to try to help them develop that faith. 

Now if we are going to realize this purpose of the 
ministry, two things we must do. We must preach 
those truths that we think will give the people the 
most help. In my opinion the pulpit is no place to talk 
very much about the material cure for the present 
situation, and we will grant that the material has its 
part to play in this. The pulpit is no place to make 
people conscious of their situation, unless we at the 
same time have something helpful to offer. They do 
not care very much about the New Deal. They do not 
go to church to hear those things that take up their 
attention during the week. Many people are weary 
of thinking of these things. They go to church to 
worship God. They realize their unfortunate condi- 
tion far better than the minister. What they want is 
some strength pumped into them in some way so they 
can go forth on the morrow ready to continue the great 
battle they have been fighting. I feel that people have 
become somewhat sick of the social gospel, important 
and legitimate as it is. They want spiritual discourses. 
I would like to say to my younger brethren that there 


never was a time, in my opinion, when ministers had 
such an opportunity to help people by their preaching 
as today. 

Another thing that I have learned is that we must 
get close to people personally. How much is that 
needed in these days! All through the years I have been 
a great believer in the ministry of the parish call. I 
know there is a tendency among the younger ministers 
to throw these calls into the discard. They think that 
preaching and church administration are the only 
thing. I would not know what to preach did I not call 
upon my people. I want to get into close touch with 
them. I want to find out what they are reading, what 
they are thinking and why, what their problems and 
perplexities are. It seems to me that the parish call is 
necessary to intelligent and helpful preaching. The 
minister needs the companionship of people as much 
as he needs the companionship of books. The people 
should be made to feel that the minister is their very 
best friend, and it will take more than preaching to 
make them feel that. 

One question that has been uppermost in my mind 
during all these years is, what shall I preach? I men- 
tioned this a moment ago and I want to speak of it 
more fully. Shall we give people what we think they 
need after informing ourselves regarding those needs, 
or should we give them simply what they want?’ 
Should we give them what they need whether they 
think they need it or not? Shall we preach what we 
believe whether the people like it or not? This is 
brought forcibly to mind by a remark one of our 
ministers made recently, that, owing to our economic 
system, a minister is not able to preach his own con- 
victions. In other words, the minister is supported by 
many different classes of people, and if he says that 
which one class does not like, its members withhold 
their support and the minister finds himself without a 
job. That has been the experience of many, has it not? 

You remember the experience of the minister in 
“The Inside of the Cup.” To be sure this is a story, 
but that experience is real in the lives of many min- 
isters. I wonder if the Rev. Mr. Hodder would have 
been so anxious to call his rich parishioners to repent- 
ance if he had had a wife and seven children dependent 
upon him. I would not pass judgment, but I think a 
minister could hardly be blamed for thinking twice 
before taking his family with him in a plunge over the 
precipice of financial disaster into the valley of hu- 
miliation and defeat. And yet there is need of the 
prophet of the present day who shall rise up like the 
prophets of old and voice in no uncertain tones the 
principles of social justice and economic righteousness. 
Above all things we must be consistent. The minister 
who counts smoking a sin and the Sunday newspaper 
an unspeakable iniquity, but who trims his message 
so that the man who got rich by going into bankruptcy 
after putting his property in his wife’s name feels no 
twinge of conscience, cannot make his church a moral 
and spiritual force in the world. 

Suppose there is an explosion some Sunday morn- 
ing, what of it? Suppose a parishioner takes offence 
at something that is said and stamps out of the church. 
What of it? It only shows that that man is probably 
guilty. It shows that his conscience has been touched 
and troubles him. Is religion to be an opiate, some- 
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thing to put people to sleep? I mean their consciences. 
Is it something to give people comfort and peace in 
their present satisfied condition, or is it something 
to arouse people to the fact that they are unjust, that 
they are sinners and should put away their sin? It has 
been my experience that the sermon with which every- 
body agrees and which satisfies everyone is not much 
of a sermon. However, it should not be the outstand- 
ing purpose of the sermon to antagonize people, but 
if the preacher tells the truth as he sees it and if the 
message strikes home it has fulfilled its purpose. 
There may be times when the truth must be told even 
if it hurts, and the minister will be admired for his 
courage. 

The question has often arisen during the forty 
years of my ministry, just how much time a minister 
should spend on matters outside of his regular church 
work. There seems to be a tendency among some 
ministers to try to save the world by joining clubs, 
lodges and other societies, thinking that through these 
they will be able to make themselves more useful to 
the community. I myself have done such a thing. I 
belong to an order of which I think much. I have been 
through the chairs of many of its subordinate bodies. 
I have been interested in a service club, and have been 
one of its local and district officers. But I have never 
yet neglected my church work in the interest of these 
societies. [tis probably true that the time I have spent 
in such meetings I could have spent preparing next 
Sunday’s work. However, | can testify that through 
these societies I have made many fine contacts. I have 
met fine men that I would not otherwise have met. 
I prize their friendship highly. That these have 
brought me anything lasting of material advantage I 
do not know. That is not what I makefriends for. But 
it has been a pleasure to make these wider acquaint- 
ances. I love men. I love to gather with them, to talk 
with them, to find out what they are reading and 
thinking, what their problems are, if they are willing 
to reveal them to me. 

My advice to young ministers is not to do too 
much of that sort of thing. This calling of ours is 
serious business, and I am sure that those ministers 
who are a pronounced success are those who are giving 
nearly their whole time to their work. I do feel, how- 
ever, that a minister should have not only a vocation 
but an avocation. I am not a golfer on account of my 
age—I am not old enough. I do not go fishing very 
much, because it is too much work and involves too 
much patience, and if my fishing experiences should 
be like those of some of my friends I am sure I should 
be tempted to use language that would never be toler- 
ated within the circles of the ministry. But when I am 
tired and when things go a little hard, as I think they 
do at times with most of us, I like to go away for an 
evening with a group of men and think of something 
else. But the longer I am in the ministry the more | 
am convinced that we need to spend more time in our 
studies and in our closets. Some of us are flying from 
one thing to another so fast that we do not get time 
for meditation. We need to spend more time with our- 
selves and with God. I feel this the longer I am in the 
ministry. We need to get away from the hurry and 
bustle of this busy life and get into closer touch with 
the divine. Christ does not come to us on Broadway, 


but rather in the silences of our studies. This silence 
helps to create a spirit which is necessary if we are to 
carry a spiritual message to our people. We need to be 
not only mentally prepared but spiritually prepared. 
Not only our minds but our souls should be a fountain 
from which shall flow that spiritual force and power 
that helps people. We need to have a deepening sense 
of the presence of God, and the place to have that is in 
the quietness of our own homes. If we are going to 
impart Christ to people we must live with Christ as 
well as with people. If we are going to bring God to 
people we must be in close touch with Him. We must 
never forget that we are the spiritual advisers of our 
people, and we can bring them nothing if we have 
nothing to bring, and we shall have nothing unless our 
lives are in tune with the infinite. This does not mean 
that we shall not take an interest in the affairs of the 
community, but it does mean that we shall not for a 
moment neglect the greater and more important task 
committed to our care. More and more is it borne in 
upon me, that we are spiritual leaders, that we are 
ordained to do a work which most people cannot do. 

I cannot close this paper without mentioning the 
influence of the minister’s wife. It has been my ex- 
perience during the past forty yearg that woman has 
played a large part in this ministry. If the minister’s 
bride thinks that she is to spend this mortal existence 
basking in the reflected glory of her husband, she will 
abide in most cases in stygian darkness. If I may speak 
personally, I would say that whatever meager success 
I have attained is in a great measure attributable 
to the other member of my family. I know that some 
ministers have said that when the church hired them 
it did not hire the wife, unless it paid her a salary. 
There is a question as to how much a minister’s wife 
should do in the church. Of all the ministers’ wives I 
have known during forty years ninety-nine percent 
have been hard workers in the church. I have known 
some to work beyond their strength. In fact, I have 
been told that the wife has in some cases been responsi- 
ble for a longer pastorate than might otherwise have 
been enjoyed by the minister. I preached in a church 
once where a certain minister some years back re- 
mained ten years. I asked one of the members how 
it was that he remained so long. Oh, they said, it was 
his wife. He was done at the end of a year, but they 
loved her and she did much for them. Just think of it, 
one year on his own worth and nine years on his wife’s. 
Maybe I have discovered the reason why some of us 
ministers are kept as long as we are. 

Well, friends—I hope I may still call you that— 
my story is ended. It is not complete. There are 
several more chapters that could be written, then an 
appendix could be added, but my consideration for 
you forbids. I want to express my sincere thanks for 
the patience and fortitude you have shown during the 
past thirty minutes. I presume I do not need to tell 
you that the contents of this paper might have been 
appropriately related to any one of a dozen titles. 
That is one of the virtues of this paper. Not all papers 
have that virtue. I feel that some of these points 
could be profitably discussed. Remembering the 
purpose for which this paper was written, I will now 
say that the purpose has been accomplished and the 
pleasure is wholly mine. 
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Spirit and Nature 


John Wright Buckham 


=amiU MAN experience from the time of the emerg- 
ence of its characteristic nature, as dis- 
tinguished from the sub-human, has revealed 
itself in consciousness as two-fold. One of 
its hemispheres has been variously designated the 
natural, the physical, the sensuous; incorporated in 
the individual as the body. The other has been given 
such descriptive titles as the supersensible, the inner, 
the spiritual; individualized as the soul. 

With the former, roughly speaking, have been 
associated the various forms of natural science (astron- 
omy, physics, biology, etc.) and with the latter, phi- 
losophy, ethics, art, and especially religion. As human 
reflection has dwelt upon these two complemental 
forms of experience, there has arisen a growing con- 
viction that they are not merely empirical, 7. e., re- 
stricted to experience itself, but represent and embody 
two contrasted realms of being—nature and spirit. 

Long, arduous and unceasing has been the effort 
to understand, relate and adjust these two orders of 
being to one another. In the earlier awakening of 
thought to the duality, the two realms were thrust 
into sharp disparateness, as indicated in the Polynesian 
terms Mana and Noa. Later they were thrown into 
moral and religious antagonism, as spirit and flesh. 
The Cartesian philosophy formulated the contrast in 
another of its aspects, as the dualism of thought and 
extension. Later still, as subjected to psychological 
scrutiny, the two have been resolved into the mnd- 
body problem. Ethically, nature and spirit have been 
persistently forced into conflict, as in the many forms 
of Oriental and Christian asceticism. 

By the swing of the zeitgeist pendulum, or of 
academic or popular emphasis, now one and now the 
other of these two interests has been given the prece- 
dence. At times the spiritual has been, at least in 
theory, so magnified as to depreciate, or even hold up 
to contumely, the natural, only to arouse a not un- 
warranted reaction to the opposite extreme, and so on 
indefinitely. At the present time there is a marked 
tendency to subordinate the spiritual to the natural, 
under the domination of the current naturalism and 
_ literary realism, and to resolve all the experiential 
factors hitherto assigned to spirit into manifestations 
of nature. 

This swing to naturalism has gained its force from 
the fact that the protagonists of religion have, gener- 
ally speaking, failed to discern the complementary 
nature of the two realms, and to rightly locate the 
dividing line between them. The supernatural has 
been identified with “revelation,” conceived as an 
insert into the realm of reason and incompatible with 
or superior to it, or in its more definite form as a body 
of scripture, confirmed by prophecy and miracle. 
This idea of the supernatural is so deeply ingrained 
into the thinking of our age that it will require years 
to dislodge it. Meanwhile it stands in the way of a 
true conception of religion, and affords a basis for such 
an apparently unanswerable assumption of naturalism 
as that presented as a basis for religion by John Dewey 
in his recent Terry Lectures, “A Common Faith.” 


Such unfortunate and undiscriminating misinter- 
pretations have tended to obscure and confuse the 
complemental character and relationships of nature 
and spirit. A more careful and discerning study shows 
that the dividing line runs, like a diaphanous mem- 
brane, through the very constitution and life of man 
himself, leaving on the side of nature his whole 
physical life and on that of spirit his entire moral, 
esthetic and religious life, thus proving man himself, 
in the most essential part of his nature, a swpra- 
natural being, while at the same time closely integrated 
into the physical world. 

No attempt either to fuse the two realms into one, 
or to advance one at the expense of the other, or to 
force them into antagonism, has proved or is likely to 
prove convincing. While the physical nature is so 
much more assertive and urgent than the spiritual, the 
latter can no more be ignored than the heart-beat that 
keeps the life-blood of the physical organism in circu- 
lation. The first necessity is to secure a just recog- 
nition of the reality of the spiritual, such as is to be 
found, e. g., in the recent notable volume of Prof. 
Nikolai Hartmann, ‘‘Das Problem des Geistiges Sein,’” 
who describes “Spiritual Being as the home we dwell 
in, the air we breathe. It is the trustworthy, the all- 
together trustworthy, the ever-near, which is objecti- 
fied and self-estranged in order to come into view as 
manifested in the world of phenomena.”’ 

The ultimate problem—and one that involves 
both theory and practice—is that of finding the true 
and fruitful synthesis and adjustment of these two 
assertive and demanding forms of reality. It is mani- 
festly a problem of value, both intrinsic and prag- 
matic, as well as of ontology. 

A compelling testimony to the unity yet non- 
identity of the two realms is to be found in that singu- 
larly significant universal form of spiritual expression,. 
symbolasm—which has characterized human thought 
from its earliest exercise to its highest, and which 
reaches its apotheosis in religion—embracing analogy, 
simile, metaphor, allegory, and the whole range of 
language, ritual and art. Why should such things as 
height, depth, light, shade, trees, flowers, fountains, 
streams, wings, stars, and al] the furniture of earth and 
sky, speak to the soul of existences, values, meanings, 
which transcend them all and which appropriate these 
phenomena to body forth a realm of being itself bodi- 
less, but even more real than the embodied? This is 
no phantom realm to be attributed to “imagination,” 
as if imagination were some myth-making faculty that 
conjures up “insubstantial pageants” which fade away 
leaving “not a wrack behind.’’ Rather is imagination 
the key that unlocks the door that opens into the inner: 
recesses of reality. To make sense the criterion of 
reality is childish, if not worse—the self-deception of 
those who would sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Itisin the spiritual realm that humanity has. 
its true heritage and home. ‘The physical world,”’ de- 
clares one familiar with it by long and fruitful study 
(Eddington), “impinges on the spiritual and derives 
its actuality solely from this impact.” 
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A suggestive analogy of the nature and relation- 
ship of these two realms may be found in those ele- 
mental entities which together constitute the surface 
of our planet and afford sustenance and a theater of 
action for the unfolding drama of Life—7. e. land and 
water, earth and sea. If we let the sea ‘‘and the full- 
ness thereof” represent the natural order, and the 
land, with its appropriate forms of life, the spiritual, 
it is to be noted (1) that the two are distinct, yet 
closely and mutually related and interdependent, thus 
constituting a vital unity, and (2) that the division 
line between them is not sharp and divisive, though 
distinct and accordant to the nature of each. The sea 
inundates the land with its cleansing tides, and the 
waters of earth pour themselves liberally into the sea. 
Thus nature and spirit interchange and intermingle 
their resources. 

The sea seems to have been the birthplace and 
nursery of life, while the land furnishes the field for 
opportunity and adventure—the theater for life to 
develop its powers, perfect its capacities for motion and 
activity, and at length mount upon wings and con- 
quer the air itself. In this challenging environment 
have emerged skill, adaptability, intelligence, initia- 
tive, consciousness, and finally self-consciousness, 
reason, morality, and religion. 

One cannot contemplate this amazing develop- 
mental drama from the ameba to man without asking 
for the reason of it all. Can Mind have emerged with- 
out antecedent Mind, Process without Purpose, 
Creativeness without Creativity? Can theme be Effi- 
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cient Cause without Final Cause? Does not the one 
require the other? 

Carrying the analogy further: As there are lofty 
hills and snow-clad heights that are far away from and 
far above the sea, yet are their majestic forests and 
glistening snows fed from the humidity of the distant 
ocean, so there are heights of spiritual experience that 
seem quite detached from any physical basis, yet the 
two are joined in mutual interdependence and inter- 
change. The consumption of cerebral tissue in the 
brain produces—shall we say?—thought no more 
than thought produces cerebration. Here is the secret 
alchemy constantly and creatively at work resulting 
in that which gives meaning to nature and spirit alike 
—thought. 

Moreover-—and here the analogy is still more 
suggestive—the same sky bends over both sea and land 
and the all-bestowing sun gives light and life to both 
realms. Thus do the natural and the spiritual appar- 
ently emanate from and point toward one supreme 
transcendent creative Source which can be no less than 
their highest resultant—spirit. How the same Being 
can be the Source both of spirit and nature remains a 
mystery, but a luminous mystery, alone adequate to 
interpret the presence in human experience of the two 
mutually related hemispheres of experience. For, as 
that profound observer of both of these realms, 
Laotze, wrote in the T'ao-teh- King: ““Vhese two things, 
spirit and matter, so different in nature, have the 
same origin. This unity of origin is the mystery of 
mysteries, but it is the gateway of spirituality.” 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Are You a ‘‘Movie Patriot?’’ 


IN alliance between motion picture magnates 
A y and certain federal officials to create through 

Bi screen plays a militaristic public opinion 

favorable to huge outlays for ‘preparedness’ 

Ha gone to the point where taxpayers are footing huge 
bills in order to increase box receipts. And where are 
the forces of decency which have been waging a crusade 
for better standards in the films? 

Released throughout the country, the film, 
“TDevil Dogs of the Air,’’ was made possible by the 
use of United States airplanes, airplane carriers, 
dirigibles, bombs, submarines, and troops. At a time 
when demands are being made by the War and Navy 
Departments for a total preparedness budget far in 
excess of a billion dollars, this tremendous expense, 
running into thousands, will be charged officially up 
to training. In fact, however, it constitutes a gift to 
film producers for which Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer will 
be held finally responsible. 

The most recent evidence of such unparalleled 
generosity by federal officers only tops a rising scale 
of such expenses over the past decade. Such films as 
“Here Comes the Navy” and “Flirtation Walk’’ have 
run the people’s expense up into high figures. The drive 
to link up the movies—always a potent publicity 
medium—got under way in earnest about six years 
ago. At that time Will Hays, ‘‘movie czar,’’ was made 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment Reserve, Jesse Lasky was accorded the 
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rank of major in the Signal Corps Reserve, and a host 
of stars and directors and officials of film companies 
were similarly recognized. A letter to theater managers 
sent out by a film board of trade covering a pro-pre- 
paredness picture called ‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,”’ 
began: “In event you do not wish to use this subject 
on the dates designated kindly advise, giving us full 
information as to the reasons why you do not wish to 
use it, as this has been requested by the Navy Depart- 
ment through Mr. Will Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America. And 
further, remember this is gratis, the posters are gratis, 
and again let us draw to your attention the naval 
recruiting station in your city. They will assist you with 
flags, weapons and other materia! that can be used 
to decorate your lobby .... Yours for a greater 
navy and 100 percent representation of the showing, 
‘Don’t Give Up the Ship.’ ”’ 

Next time you go into a moving picture theater 
and see a huge display of Uncle Sam’s fighting ma- 
terial in a film supposedly of a fictional character but 
with a strong propaganda theme, remember that you 
paid for it twice—once in taxes, and again in your 
admission fee, on which you received no rebate. If 
you are young enough, you may pay for it still later, 
in that much-heralded ‘‘next war.’ 


British Churchmen Active for War Prevention 


Acrimonious but educative controversy has been 
stirred up in certain religious groups of the British 
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Isles by a recent uncompromising anti-war declaration 
written to the press by Canon Sheppard (‘‘Reverend 
Dick”) of London, who condemned halfway peace 
measures in ringing words, castigating the coterie of 
militarists and jingoes who demand more armaments 
for “defence,” and urged everyone who was resolved 
never to take any part in support of a future war to 
write to him and help establish an informal fellowship 
of war abstainers. Gilbert K. Chesterton labeled 
Canon Sheppard’s step as “‘solid, stupendous, and 
stupefying innocence,” but friends of the clergyman 
assert that replies adhering to his position have been 
coming in in significant numbers. 

An Anglican Peace Group has been formed in the 
Diocese of Birmingham, and has issued to the public 
a formal statement of its position on war. The pro- 
nouncement says: ‘‘We feel bound, in loyalty to 
Christ, to affirm that, because war is against the char- 
acter and purpose of God, we will take no part in it, 
and will strive to make war everywhere and always 
impossible.’’ 

The Church of Scotland Ministers’ Peace Society, 
which was recently broadened out to take in lay 
members of the church, has adopted a declaration on 
war which asserts that one of the aims of the move- 
ment is “‘to renounce all active and willing participa- 
tion in war, holding it to be contrary to the teaching, 
purpose, spirit, and redemptive method of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Equally challenging anti-war views have been 
published in Glasgow, Scotland, by the Glasgow Chris- 
tian League of Peace, while gatherings from which 
similar declarations have emanated have been held 
by various denominational organizations in Derby, 
Liverpool, and Cambridge. 


Eyes on Abyssinia! 

Is the combination of Britain, France, and Italy 
against the rising tide of Hitlerism in Europe now to 
be transferred to East Africa? That such an interpre- 
tation of recent events is by no means fantastic may 
be shown by the fact, not yet appreciated in America, 
that an aggressive campaign has been waged for some 
time not only by Japan for cultural and economic 
penetration of Ethiopian territory, but also by the 
Nazis. 

A vast increase of publications in Arabic and other 
dialects used in the coveted area has been noted on the 
part of the Foreign Political Bureau in Berlin under 
the control of that arch-propagandist, Rosenberg. 
Sixty of these are being distributed. Emphasis is 
constant to the effect that a war is at hand, during 
which it will be possible for North African tribesmen 
to stage a successful revolt against their French, 
Italian and British rulers. 

Radio propaganda, ostensibly tor the benefit of 
Germans living in Africa, is being poured forth by the 
Hamburg-Bremen-Africa Company, founded in 1933 
by W. Blisse, a member of the Rosenberg bureau. 
Other private groups are busy, such as the Defence 
Committee for Arab Maghreb, the Union for the Liber- 
ation of Islam, and the German Islamic Association, 
as also in Hungary is the Mussulman Community and 
in Vienna the Islamic Kulturbund. This last organiza- 
tion has branches in four African towns. 


Italian capital to buy. 


In an effort to win sympathetic support from the 
Spanish government, whose possessions in Northern 
Africa are of strategic import, Nazi influences are at 
work on Spanish conservative leaders. The latter have 
already shown strong Fascist leanings. Hugo Eckener, 
Zeppelin commander, recently made a trip to Madrid 
to give Premier Lerroux his first experience aloft. 
Gun-running to African ports, which was tried by a 
Krupp boat last spring, is expected to start again, and 
many observers incline to the view that Spanish 
authorities are being asked, by subtle means, to blink 
at the practice. 

It must be remembered that the French de 
Wendel arms interests are part owners of the Somali- 
land railway into which France has now permitted 
Other French owners are 
representatives of the Bank of Paris and the Nether- 
lands, the firm which, through a secret concession in 
North Africa, supplied the occasion for the Riff War. 


Young French Students Mobilize for Peace 


Entirely edited and managed by students from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, a new paper has 
been launched in Paris. Marcel Pichon, a brilliant 
fifteen-year-old advocate of non-military methods in 
world affairs, is editor-in-chief, and Sylvain Buhot, 
another fifteen-year-old, is business manager. The 
periodical is the organ of a movement called the 
“School League for Peace,’ recently founded by an 
ardently anti-war schoolboy not yet seventeen, Pierre 
Quatremarre. Distinguisbed by an extraordinary so- 
phistication in its comprehension of international 
issues, and marked by a striking competence in style, 
clarity, and vigor, the new journal is arousing no 
slight interest in French educational circles. The 
League has more than 800 members, although still in 
its formative stages. ‘‘A worthy achievement,”’ as- 
serts Editor Pichon, “‘but how much yet to be done!’ 

The League and its mouthpiece emphasize the 
opposition of these French youths alike to inter- 
national and to civil war. They are working to 
establish effective contacts with youth in other lands 
by means of correspondence, international youth 
camps, festivals, and similar projects; to educate 
French youth in the causes of war, its effects, and the 
literature of the subject from every angle; to carry 
on a ceaseless struggle against all books, toys, and 
propaganda of a pro-war nature. Because Fascism 
universally suppresses liberty. and prepares for war; 
the School League for Peace will attack Fascism in 
every way consistent with principle. The movement 
is not, however, political, in the sense of affiliation 
with any party. 

In making public the birth of the new peace 
paper, Pierre Quatremarre asserts: ‘“We are in the 
twentieth century. Ideas have changed. Every person 
of sincerity and sane judgment recognizes today that 
only peace can assure to his country security and 
prosperity for the morrow. The consequences of the 
last war—more than sixteen years after!—-still grow 
so terrible to think of that one is filled with anguish 
over the situation in which the world at this time finds 
itself. And they talk about a next war! They dare 
admit, already, this abominable hypothesis as a 
possible fact. But we, the youth who are the future, 
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are growing up, more and more of us, to cry fearlessly: 
“Youth demands the right to live!’ 

“Youth can add to material civilization,’’ Quartre- 
marre continues, “‘one of the greatest factors of moral 
civilization: peace. Opposed, often jeered at, we are 
nevertheless finding some honorary members of older 
years who are willing to aid us in every possible way. 
Our task is immense; yet we have pledged ourselves 
to accomplish it to the end. We shall say more and 


more loudly, ‘Oh, all our unknown brothers! It is not 
the dread of death, but the love of humanity which 
impels us toward you; it is the horror of bloodshed 
for unjust causes; it is the eagerness to hear hence- 
forth forever, in place of the thundering cannon, the 
resounding song of the peasant in the fields where he 
turns over the fertile creative earth, where he symbol- 
izes the courage and usefulness of man upon our 
planet.’ ”’ 


Religious Education in the Liberal Church 


Norman S. Dowd 


O field of human effort presents so many 
op) problems and difficulties as the field of 
4) education. Although, even from the earliest 
times, efforts have been made to pass on to 
a new generation the knowledge of the old one, the 
science of education, if it can be called a science, is 
still recognized as being in the experimental stage. 
Perhaps education must always remain an art rather 
than a science, although the progress made in psy- 
chology, the science of mental processes, and in the 
allied field of sociology, the science of social evolution 
and organization, as well as in other branches of 
learning, have greatly assisted the educationist. What 
shall be taught to children and how it shall be taught, 
that is, both the matter and the manner of education, 
is intensified when one undertakes to teach religion. 
It is interesting to note that, from a historical stand- 
point, education wes originally in the hands of the 
church, and that, throughout Christendom, up to the 
eighteenth century, ecclesiastics were in charge of all 
schools, and this practice survives, to a considerable 
extent in the institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Church today. The Sunday school, as we know it, is a 
Protestant institution, and traces its origin to Colonial 
days in the United States. The American form of 
Sunday school, that is, a school of the church, has 
spread all over the world, but it received its chief 
impetus in America through the tendency to secularize 
general education, and thus lay upon the church the 
responsibility for religious education. If religious 
education is more difficult than general education, 
it is obvious that the teaching of liberal religion is 
still more difficult. 

The orthodox Sunday school has a fairly specific 
and unalterable body of doctrine which it is expected 
to inculcate into the minds of the children. This may 
be largely limited, in some denominations, to the 
memorizing of a catechism, the learning of a creed, or 
the uncritical study of the Bible. The church has laid 
down certain beliefs and adopted a definite plan of 
salvation, so that the teaching of these things to the 
children is of the same nature as the teaching of mathe- 
matical formulae or the facts of geography or history, 
though much less interesting. 

When we come to the field of liberal religion, the 
situation is quite different. Religion is regarded by 
the liberal churches as based on an attitude of the 
mind and heart toward God and man; it is not a matter 
of learning facts, so much as developing character and 
faith and good will. There is no doctrine or dogma 
which can be taught in the Unitarian Sunday school 


with any assumption of finality, except possibly a 
belief in God, which is generally assumed by Uni- 
tarian churches to be a basic element of religion. Yet 
even belief in God is regarded primarily as an assump- 
tion, a working hypothesis, which is, however, so 
essential as almost to be taken for granted. It is useless 
in Sunday school, or anywhere else, for that matter, to 
argue about the existence of God, to try to prove it 
logically or scientifically. It is simply assumed as a 
basis for worship and for the attainment of the good 
life. 

The aim of liberal religious education is, therefore, 
to promote the development of the finest type of 
character in the child, to bring out the best phases of 
his personality, to teach him how to live most happily 
and most usefully in the world into which he was born. 
To do this, it must carry on its work in an atmosphere 
of freedom without coercion or undue restraint; it 
must stimulate as well as satisfy his curiosity, it must 
remove all fear from his mind. I read recently a state- 
ment by the leader of the London String Quartet, to 
the effect that ‘‘good music is something to expand 
one’s emotional experience and deepen one’s sense of 
life.” Religious education of the right kind should do 
exactly this. A Sunday school is a small segment of 
society; it provides experience in living and working 
with one’s fellows, and it should unquestionably ex- 
pand one’s emotional experience and deepen one’s 
sense of life. The child is to be helped by the school 
to learn how to control his likes and dislikes, how to 
adjust himself to situations, how to meet the especially 
hard problem of overcoming causes of conflict and ill 
will. The selfish child is an uneducated child, because 
he has not learned the art of living with others. What 
we need today in every department of human life is 
the cooperative attitude, the willingness to see the 
other person’s viewpoint, the desire to make life richer 
for all through mutual respect and united effort. The 
world has become interdependent; it has become one 
neighborhood through the invention of means of trans- 
portation and communication: the social aspect of life 
has become predominant, and one of the best things a 
Sunday school can do for a child is to show him the 
necessity of placing human relationships upon a new 
and hitherto untried level of good will. 

Another great contribution which liberal religious 
education has to make to the life of the child is the 
development of a liberal attitude of mind. It must give 
him some knowledge of the past, particularly in those 
realms of knowledge which are not covered by general 
education, so that he may be able to analyze and 
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understand and appreciate his heritage, but it must 
do so without the restraints of tradition and sectarian- 
ism which still bind religious education in other de- 
nominations. Freedom must be the keynote, freedom 
to think and grow, to experiment, to make a fresh 
approach to life’s problems. 

In the average Sunday school, life is looked upon 
as a cut-and-dried, finally settled thing, about which 
there is not much room for argument or discussion. 
The teaching tends to be dogmatic and authoritative, 
with far less opportunity for experimentation and 
questioning than is provided in public schools. But 
the liberal Sunday school must bring to the children 
a conception of life as an adventure; it must show them 
a world in which the great majority of our problems 
are still unsettled and which therefore gives them 
ample scope for their efforts. On the other hand, it 
must acquaint them with some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and ideas and ideals which are associated with 
religion. It should lead them to realize that religion is 
a man-made institution, that it is essentially a quest 
for the good life and for satisfying relationships with 
God and man; that it may be and should be a growing, 
evolving, expanding philosophy of life. 

If this attitude is dominant in the minds of the 
teachers, if, that is, they are themselves liberal in 
their viewpoint, and anxious chiefly to inspire the child 
to take a liberal attitude toward the life-situations he 
meets, the question of the material to be used will not 
prove such a difficulty as it otherwise would. The em- 
phasis will not be on knowledge as such, but on learn- 
ing and working together. The technique of analysis 
and discussion will play a large part in method, and the 
truth, so far as it has been ascertained, will be the 
guiding principle of all teaching. Naturally, the 
material to be used will differ with different ages and 
groups, but the chief endeavor will be to lead the child 
to do his own thinking and form his own conclusions. 
The study of nature and human nature should be at 
the basis of all liberal religious education, and this is 
best accomplished through contact with nature, and 
with actual or theoretical problems involving ethical 
choices. Many teachers need no books whatever from 
which to teach, for their own experience is rich enough 
and their ability sufficient to enable them to bring 
home the lessons of fairness and justice and good will, 
in a manner which will be far more beneficial to the 
child than if an attempt is made merely to teach a 
prescribed lesson from a book. 

For the most part, however, some books are 
essential, the best, for liberal religious education, 
being those which deal with the story of the human 
race, and of outstanding individuals. Biography is 
always of interest if it is properly dealt with, and 
certainly there are great areas of biography to which 
the child should be introduced in Sunday school, for 
he will not meet them ordinarily elsewhere. At the 
same time, the value of biography is chiefly to be 
found in the lessons it teaches of practical value to 
modern life and its problems. It is the same with a 
great deal of history, which is taught usually in terms 
of dates and kings and battles, and gives no proper 
conception of the experience of the human race in its 
conquest of nature, its attempts at social organization, 
its efforts to establish religious institutions—in general, 


its struggles to make a home for itself on this planet. 

In this connection, it is necessary to refer to the 
classic of all Sunday-school training, the Bible. I am 
firmly convinced that the amateurish teaching of the 
Bible even in liberal Sunday schools is almost as harm- 
ful as that in the orthodox schools. Somewhere in the 
course of training, however, there should be an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the Bible as a collection of 
Hebrew and Early Christian literature, a library or 
compendium of many documents representing almost 
every literary form, and of very unequal value. It is 
not too much to say that no child should be permitted 
to read the Bible freely; the Old Testament is par- 
ticularly harmful, and much of the New Testament, 
where it is not unintelligible, gives an utterly wrong 
impression, especially with respect to the life of Jesus. 
If the Bible is to be used at all, it should be dealt with 
only by a teacher who has made a careful study of it, 
and who can present it exactly as what it is. There is 
extremely little in the whole range of the Old Testa- 
ment which is of ethical or religious value. Apart from 
some of the prophets, about whose lives we know very 
little, there are few if any heroes in the Old Testament, 
and, while some of its stories may be of interest, almost 
every one contains elements of doubtful moral value. 
I would far rather have the children study the life of 
Livingstone of Africa, or Grenfell of Labrador, or of 
Helen Keller or Jane Addams, than of Moses or Joseph 
or David or Solomon, among the men, or Deborah or 
Ruth or Esther among the women. The creation story 
may be studied as poetry, and several of the psalms 
are worth memorizing, as well as a number of isolated 
passages and verses from the prophets, but this is 
about as far as I should wish to go in this respect. 

In the New Testament, the beatitudes and the 
parables should be known, and the brief but heroic life 
of Jesus should be learned in its main outlines. The 
life of Paul may be made by a skillful teacher into an 
inspiring biography, and the story of his missionary 
journeys may serve also to convey some knowledge 
of the geography as well as the life of the world as he 
knew it, but, apart from that, and from some of the 
great passages, such as the speech on Mars’ Hill, and 
the essay on love in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, I think the rest of the New Testament is 
not of great value to a liberal school of religion. 

Of course, it is proper that the child should be 
given some idea of the nature of the various books of 
the Bible; he may learn their names, their classification, 
the assumed dates of authorship, and other more or 
less mechanical knowledge. He should be encouraged 
to appreciate its literary values, and learn something 
of the history of it, especially of its English transla- 
tions. But the Bible, and the New Testament pri- 
marily, should be looked upon as valuable chiefly 
because it gives us the best and most detailed account 
we have of the development of the idea of God, from 
the barbaric ideas of the early Hebrews up to the mag- 
nificent contribution made by Jesus to our thought of 
God. It is impossible, of course, to over-estimate the 
value of his teachings of love and brotherhood and 
righteousness, and every lesson, no matter what its 
subject, should be informed by his spirit. 

The great advantage of the teacher in a liberal 
school is the freedom to choose the material of the 
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lessons, to range through the whole field of world- 
literature, and, best of all, to be up-to-date. A lesson 
on the progress made in medicine, or transportation, 
or any other sphere of human interest, may be of 
greater value from the standpoint of fitting the child 
to understand the world he lives in than the account 
of a battle with the Philistines, or the amazing phe- 
nomenon of a sun standing still at the behest of a 
Joshua. Good taste and judgment, and a sincere 
attempt to help the child in his day-to-day relation- 
ships with others, will guide the teacher in the choice of 
subjects and in the handling of them in the best way. 

Religion, after all, is not something to be taught, 
but rather something to be practiced. It is funda- 
mentally an attitude of faith in God and man, and 
reverence for both. It must cultivate the virtues of 
self-respect and respect for others. It is to be absorbed 
by contact with religious people, to develop naturally 
and normally out of common experiences. The chief 
attribute of a Sunday school, which should dis- 
tinguish it from a public school, is the atmosphere of 
friendliness, of mutual helpfulness, and of worship. 
The children should feel that they are an integral part 
of the church itself; in fact, they should share to some 
extent in the worship of the church as a whole. It is 
for this reason that we have adopted in the Ottawa 
church the practice of having the children with us 
during a part of the regular service, with a view not 
only to conveying indirectly to them the sense of wor- 
ship and the feeling of reverence, but also to make them 
feel at home in the church, to realize that they belong 
to it, and it belongs to them. Just as the larger congre- 
gation should be made to feel that in a service of wor- 
ship it is continuing a noble and worthy practice, so the 
children may be led to Jink themselves in thought and 
feeling with the larger group and with the experience 
of the race through the ages. 

In short, the liberal Sunday school aims primarily 
to be one agency in the enrichment of the character 
of the child, and the development of an open-minded 
attitude toward life in general. Not facts so much as 
principles, not ideas so much as ideals, are the chief 
subject of liberal religious education. And, while none 
of our institutions is perfect, I am satisfied that, in 
their field, the liberal Sunday schools are making a 
definite and valuable contribution to the lives of the 
children who are entrusted to their care. 

* * * 
THE COLLEGE RED SCARE 

Not long ago, over a nation-wide radio hook-up, 
the editors of college papers in institutions all over the 
land spoke on what college students are thinking. 

Of all these interesting addresses none came through 
more clearly or seemed more sane and thoughtful than 
that of F. Chandler Harris, editor of the California 
Daily Bruin, published by the Associated Students, 
University of California, at Los Angeles. Through the 
cooperation and courtesy of Mr. Harris we have secured 


the text of his address and publish it here. 
The Editor. 


One of the most serious problems facing universities today 
is the college Red Scare, which is being fostered throughout the 
nation, and which is as dangerous as it is ridiculous. While our 
educational system is far from perfect, it certainly does not err 
on the side of radicalism. It is the natural tendency of public- 
supported institutions to be conservative, and American colleges 


are no exception. On the other hand, ideal education should be 
strictly concerned with finding the truth, and not with preaching 
any kind of propaganda, either conservative or radical. It is the 
lack of this ideal education which leaves so many minds sus- 
ceptible to just such propaganda as the current Red Scare is. 

The Red Scare campaign is founded on the supposition of 
human stupidity, and it will be only as successful as this suppo- 
sition is correct. Unfortunately, too many students, and older 
people too, are radical or conservative without any valid basis 
for their prejudice. To admit this, is to admit that education has 
the steepest part of its path ahead of it. The difficulties in teach- 
ing people to think critically are nearly insurmountable. The 
mind of the average university freshman is an almost hopeless 
jungle of superstition and inconsistency. It is the duty of the 
university instructor to try to clean out these groundless preju- 
dices and to replace them with the habit of scientific thought. 
In this process, it is necessary to offer the student an accurate 
picture of current economic and political systems. In so doing, 
it is not the function of education to advocate wholesale any 
economic or political doctrine. It is rather its function to examine 
all such systems in the cold light of scientific analysis. When the 
radical doctrine of Communism is discussed, its good features. 
will be presented, and its bad points will not be overlooked. 

It is senseless to call this kind of education Red. It is just 
as Red as the facts warrant, and no Redder. To ery that such 
education is fostering radicalism is pure madness, unless the crier 
has hidden motives, such as building newspaper circulation or 
securing personal publicity. 

It is perhaps too early to form a comprehensive judgment 
of the real motives behind the Red Scare. tut it is not too soon 
to see clearly that education will be seriously hampered if this 
fiction is allowed to spread unchecked. The program of suppres- 
sion advocated by those who see Red in our universities would 
result in an educational dogmatism as bad as that of Russia or 
Germany. It is the duty of every real American citizen to refuse 
to support in any way the propagandists who are spreading ma- 
licious and destructive untruths about our universities. 


OF ONE BLOOD 


Peter, in the opening words of his sermon at Caesarea, said,. 
“T have noticed that God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 
This is a remarkable statement from one whose ancestors for 
centuries had been writing thanksgiving proclamations to a 
racial God for special privileges. Ancient people in their isolation 
developed a local economy, feelings of superiority, distinct cul- 
tures, and racial deities peculiar to the needs of the group and’ 
satisfying to its prides and prejudices. Words such as “gentile,” 
“heathen,” “barbarian,” were used to denote those outside of 
the superior group. Inferior peoples were, to the Greek the: 
stranger to Greek manners, to the Roman those beyond the 
border of Roman civilization, to the Christians of the Middle 
Ages those unconverted to Christianity, and to the Italians of the: 
Rennaissance those outside Italy. 

Those were the days before the sciences of biology and soci- 
ology were known. Today in the light of scientific facts the ideas 
of a superior race are not only superstition but a menace to the 
entire world. Such a menace is the theory that the white race 
has been chosen because of an unequal endowment of wisdom 
and power, backed of course by steaming battleships and march- 
ing armies, to rule the world. Such a menace recurs in Germany 
with its Teutonic claims, its mania for Aryan purity, and its 
appeal to the superstition that God is partial to blue eyes and 
light hair. 

Central Europe has no unmixed race. Aryan and Semitic 
blood have been mingled for centuries. There are superior persons 
in all groups but our blood is one. The sciences have substantiated 
the truth of Peter’s declaration, and verified the statement of the 
apostle who told the proud group-conscious Athenians of a God 
who “‘hath made of one blood all nations of men.’’—Clinton Lee 
Scott. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. ETZ’S ATTITUDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The thing that I resent most of all in this sorry Rose business 
is to have the General Superintendent of our denomination ask 
Dr. Rose to keep that contract with the Newark church. Has he 
never studied ethics? 

A. 

Our correspondent refers to a long statement given to the 
Haverhill Gazette by Dr. Henry R. Rose and published February 
27. In the statement Dr. Rose says: ““The Superintendent of the 
Universalist Churches of America requests me to hold on. He 
has the matter in hand and is working to arrange a plan which 
he believes will restore unity to the Newark church and at the 
same time safeguard the interests of the Universalist denomina- 
tion.” The statement is full of phrases like ““Monetary con- 
siderations have never influenced me and do not now,” “I am 
holding the contract so that I may stand by its religious group 
in the hour of their heroic endeavor to keep the church religious,” 
“Not a poor church—a rich church,” ete., etc. 

Dr. Etz is in the South and we have not conferred with him. 
But we are absolutely sure that he has never said anything that 
could be twisted into endorsing this contract. Asking all parties 
to hold up until he can deal with the matter is one kind of thing. 
Advising that the contract be kept indefinitely is another kind 
of thing. 

The Editor. 


* * 


DR. ROSE OF LYNN ON “‘NEWARK”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on ““Newark, Dr. Rose, and a Contract,” issue 
of March 9, states: ““We accept the statement of Mr. Harold S. 
Latham that the parish never had an acceptable offer for the 
church property that would have enabled them to pay Dr. Rose 
his pension. We hold, therefore, that the contract never should 
have been made.” 

In the same issue my brother explains his side of the con- 
troversy, and makes this statement: “‘The trustees in granting 
me $5,000 had (no) idea it would come out of the people. The 
trustees were offered $525,000 cash for the property by a reliable 
Newark firm, but held out for more.” 

There is a difference of opinions here, as well as of facts, 
which the record will clear up. The official minutes of the board 
of trustees of the Church of the Redeemer, meeting of the full 
board held November 138, 1928, report in substance the following 
action. (I am condensing to save space, but deleting nothing 
important tothe issue.) The treasurer, through the president, 
reported an offer from reliable parties, unnamed for obvious 
reasons then, of $500,000, all cash. Reports from two strong 
banking institutions of Newark were read, giving an appraisal 
of the property at $600,000. The treasurer suggested that a cash 
transaction of $550,000 would be fair, though one trustee thought 
the property worth $800,000. After thorough discussion the 
following resolution was passed unanimously: 

“Resolved, that Mr. Robert B. Stoutenburgh is constituted 
the agent of the board of trustees, to enter into negotiations for 
the sale of the church property for the sum of not less than 
$550,000, all cash. Any sale is subject to the approval of the 
society and it shall contain an agreement that the society shall 
retain possession until June 30, 1929,” ete., ete. 

This bona fide offer and this vote of the board of trustees 
was in the mind of Dr. Henry Rose in all his plans for the future. 
The value of the church was undoubted, and at least $525,000 
could have been gotten for it if the trustees had been willing to sell 
at that figure. But they held out for $560,000 and the firm would 
not pay that sum. When Mr. Latham says, “One offer was made 
that was not considered acceptable,” the meaning, from the above 


facts, should be, not that the firm was unreliable, but that the 
sum was not large enough. 


At a subsequent annual parish meeting the treasurer was 
asked from the floor if he had ever had such an offer and what the 
amount was. He replied that he had, and the price offered was 
$525,000. 

Moreover, that the depression which began nearly a year 
after this stalemate did not result in the entire abandonment of 
the plans to sell and rebuild is a fact in evidence from the minutes 
of a meeting called in February, 1930, where it was suggested that 
the property be sold for $650,000, a church built for $450,000, and 
a trust of $200,000 set up. Still later, in May, 1930, another offer 
was received from a New York concern, but the matter seems to 
have come to no decision because of the absence from the meeting 
of the president of the society and the president of the hoard. 

Inasmuch as this whole issue turns importantly on the 
opinion you express above, namely, that because no acceptable 
offer was received, and the property therefore was not sold, then 
the contract should not have been made, and should now be 
unmade by my brother, I suggest you let your readers have these 
facts. 

Wm. Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Dr. Rose of Lynn and Dr. Rose of Haverhill are both within 
their rights in presenting facts to show that the Newark church 
had property enough to justify it in paying a $5,000 annual 
pension. The trustees are justified in presenting facts which tend 
to prove the opposite. Our editorial can be construed as making 
the right and wrong of the matter turn on the nature of the offer 
to buy. But we cannot leave it there. The contract and the 
attitude that Dr. Rose has taken toward it have made honorable, 
upright men write to us, “It is the most disillusioning experience 
of my life,’ and “It has made me physically ill.” On the heads 
of some of these people he laid his hands in holy baptism. We 
would like to have them think well of him. We would like to 
have him think well of them. We wonder if the strange New 
Testament rule about going two miles with the man who would 
compel thee to go one might not be a mighty practical way out. 

The Editor. 


RELIEF THAT ACTUALLY TAKES HCLD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing this letter directly from our station in the coal 
fields of West Virginia and Eastern Ohio. Marie and I often wish 
that you and the others who are making our work possible could 
go about with us among the coal camps and “‘patches,”’ and up 
and down the valleys in these Appalachian foothills. 

We wish you could see the sights we see and be personally 
touched, as we are, by the deep human need, and the inherent 
heroism of these people who are struggling against great odds. 
By means of varied activities in recreation, education and media- 
tion, we are trying to smooth off some of the rough places and 
bring in some measure of peace and understanding. A library 
in our home which loans over 1,000 books a month, a mothers’ 
study club, neighborhood movies, a UMWA Baseball League, 
in which 339 men played 104 games before 21,000 people last 
summer, many of these games being played in isolated coal camps 
with no other form of community recreation whatever, study and 
discussion groups in English, current events, economics, public 
speaking and parliamentary law—these are some of the tools 
with which we work, as we live together and think together toward 
constructive social change here in the coal fields. 

The Government relief program is the only thing which has 
actually preserved life in the stranded towns and “patches” and 
up the lonesome runs. We have worked along with the county 
relief people, providing vital needs in supplementary relief, 
layettes for new babies, and children’s clothing, helping as best 
we can where the needs are greatest. 

We have gone into conflict situations between unions and 
operators and have urged the use of reason and the methods of 
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non-violence. In one highly charged situation we brought together 
a mine superintendent and a district union official, and a bit later, 
when both sides gave consent, helped hasten a peacefully con- 
ducted election under the direction of the National Coal Labor 
Board. Two years before a strike and a ‘‘march’’ on this same 
mine cost two lives, and left behind a heritage of bitterness and- 
sorrow. 

It is a great privilege and a lot of fun to share in this work 
of social pioneering, and we sincerely want to thank you for help- 
ing to make it possible. 

Stanley Hamilton. 


The Coal Areas Committee which supports this work is a 
union of Federal Council and Quaker work. Olive Van Horn, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York, is treasurer of the joint work. 
Stanley and Marie Hamilton do not call themselves secretaries 
or agents, or executives, of any kind, just “friendly advisers,” 
but they are letting light in on many a black pit of despair. 

The Editor. 
THE TOWNSEND PLAN AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I answer Byron Mead in Reactions of Our Readers of 
February 23? 

It is evident Mr. Mead does not understand the plan. He 
says: “Dr. Townsend proposes to take forty-seven percent of the 
national income and give it to about seven percent of the popu- 
lation.”” Where does he get his authority for that statement? 
Nowhere and in no place has Dr. Townsend ever hinted that the 
plan would ever touch the national income, be it great or small. 

The plan proposes a sales transaction tax of two percent, 
which can be shown is sufficient to finance it. 

Yes, the nation is overburdened with taxes, federal, state and 
local. Does anyone imagine that under our present system our 
taxes are going to be any less? We voted in California at our last 
election $24,000,600 to relieve the distress of the state. We hope 
this will carry us along until July 1. Our Governor is advocating 
increased taxes on gas, sales, public utilities, incomes, inheritance, 
and what not to keep us out of bankruptcy. Our President is 
asking for $4,800,000,000 to stem the tide of depression. How long 
can this continue? The Townsend Plan offers a solution. No 

- brain-truster, economist, or national administrator, has anything 
to offer. The plan proposes to pay as it goes without raising taxes 
one cent. It proposes to put into circulation for the benefit of all 
the people, the idle money of the nation, by using our elderly 
people as the medium of distribution. This will stimulate pro- 
duction—if it needs stimulating. The Administration thinks not, 
as it advises less production in many fields, while millions are 
objects of charity. Production being increased, the doors will be 
open to the unemployed. 

The author states: ‘At first Dr. Townsend declared his plan 
would not increase prices.” Where did he get that information? 
I have known of the pian from the first, and have heard Dr. Town- 
send say again and again that one of the objects of the plan was 
to increase prices. Quoting from an early statement made during 
the formation of the plan, Dr. Townsend said: ‘Prices will be 
stabilized at a high enough level to insure a fair profit to the 
producers, at all times,” etc. He has always recognized the neces- 
sity of the increase of prices, and a stabilizing raise of wages. 

Up to date I have failed to find a single effective criticism 
of the Townsend Plan. It may have its defects, but until a better 
plan is produced I am for it, and I prophesy advisedly, that it will 
be written into the laws of our country in the near future. 

Now, Mr. Editor, just a slight rebuff to your statement 
following the article of Ethel B. Long in the same issue of the 
Leader. You said: ‘Some things do not need to be argued. They 
just have to be looked at.” I take it that you mean that a thing 
may be so unreasonable that it falls of its own weight. 

Yesterday I was in Glendale and was passing the air-port. 
Some way it is hard for me to pass that port. If I feel that I can 
spare a few minutes I always stop to see the great ships of the air 
rise from the field, destined to many parts, and watch them sweep 


down from the sky, landing as gracefully as a bird upon a bough. 
There was one mammoth shipall ready to take off on the way to 
our eastern metropolis, three thousand miles away. Attendants 
were tuning it up; ten passengers were ready for flight; three 
trucks of baggage were being tucked away under the shadow of 
its wings. Could that monster with all its weight of self, and cargo 
of material things, and human beings, rise and fly away? Never, 
if I trusted my judgment. ‘Some things do not need to be ar- 
gued.”’ It would fall of its own weight if it ever left the earth. An 
official comes out of the office. ‘‘Who is the passenger stopping 
at Kansas City?” ‘“‘Here, sir!’ says a large heavy-set man who 
must have weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. ‘Word has 
just been received from Kansas City, that a wind-storm is sweep- 
ing the state, and a cyclone is passing near Wichita. Unless the 
wind subsides we will not be able to land at Kansas City.’ The 
man takes a chance. A timid woman asks: “Officer, is it safe to 
go?” “Perfectly! We’ll ride above the storm.” What nonsense! 
Some things do not need to be argued. ‘“‘AH aboard!”’ The pro- 
pellers scream a crescendo; the monster moves without a quiver 
or a jerk; it glides gracefully down the runway, increasing its 
speed as it goes; it lifts itself from off the earth, and “glides 
through the air with the greatest of ease.’”’ When last I saw it it 
was dropping out of sight beyond the snow-capped hills. 

Brother, you are too old and too wise to be numbered with 
the doubting Thomases regarding any new adventure. The will 
of man is supreme. You said: “We cite as relevant the loud 
laughter that has come from every economist of standing when 
he first heard of the plan.’’ Let them laugh. Who cares? Their 
screams are drowned by the echoes of their own failures—N. R. A., 
C.C.C., F. E. R. A., and what have you? 

As I write the evening paper lies before me. Across the inside 
page in a bold and striking type, are the words: “Townsend 
Pension Plan Endorsed by City Council.” Over one hundred city 
councils, seven state legislatures, and thirty million people—in- 
cluding lawyers, doctors, merchants, and priests—have endorsed 
it within a year. “‘Choose you this day whom ye willserve .... 
but as for me and my house,” we refuse to follow economists and 
bankers any longer. We choose a country doctor. 


F.L. Carrier, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
See editorial from The Boston Herald, ‘‘Dr. Townsend 
Retreats,” in the Leader, March 9. 
The Editor. 


TWO UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES MERGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At its annual meeting in January of the present year, 1935, 
the Second Universalist Society of Chicago, known as the Church 
of the Redeemer, voted to merge with Unity Church at Oak Park. 

I am seventy-eight years old, and preached my first sermon 
in 1878, and my last one on March third of the present year. 
Owing to my age and parish conditions, we all feel that this 
merger is best for both churches. 

It is hoped that each church may maintain its historical 
identity, but unite for Sunday worship at Unity under Dr. Adams. 
: The first service of the merged churches was March 10, 
1935, at Unity Church building at Oak Park, and all hope such 
union of worshipers will go on there forever. 

At present, until further plans, my home and address will 
be here at this parsonage, as it has been since 1923. 

Lewis B. Fisher. 
2024 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


NEED A POPE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I still say we need a Pope in the Universalist denomination, 
or a czar. 
I am glad to see in tonight’s paper Dr. Cadman is standing 
up for Mr. Garmer. 
E. 
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Two Recent Novels 


A Modern Tragedy. By Phyllis Bentley. 

(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Heaven’s My Destination. By Thornton 

Wilder. (Harper. $2.50.) 

Phyllis Bentley is able to catch and pre- 
serve the peculiarities of a group of people 
marked by strongly local temper and tra- 
dition, and at the same time to see in their 
lives the working out of a destiny which 
has universal significance. In this novel, 
as in her “Inheritance,” the setting is in 
Yorkshire, and the folk ways of the mill 
towns are so faithfully reflected in the story 
as to stir rather deeply the memories and 
sentiments of any Yorkshireman. But the 
tragedy of her story is a tragedy of capital- 
ism in a world of swift change, a tragedy 
of people who mean to maintain the tradi- 
tions of their class for honesty, square 
dealings with other classes, and simplicity 
of purpose, and yet find themselves drawn 
into schemes which repudiate all the 
settled ways of their inherited morality. 

The characters are vividly drawn and 
the portrayal of the central figure in the 
successive stages of his moral disintegra- 
tion is a masterpiece of psychological 
analysis, or, rather, rests upon such an 
analysis. The story itself moves swiftly 
and steadily and develops in the reader 
not only a resentment against changes 
which overwhelm men and women too old 
and too settled to understand new prob- 
lems, but a certain sympathy for the man 
whose course of action involves others in 
his own ruin. 

For some readers the portrayal of men 
and women in such realistic terms that 
one can almost name the originals will add 
a poignancy to the story that others will 
miss, but the reader unprepared by experi- 
ence of Yorkshire life to be so moved will 
find issues of universal import searchingly 
presented by the tale. 

Thornton Wilder is of course,, remem- 
bered best by his “Bridge of San Luis 
Rey.” Inevitably one looks at once in his 
new novel, “‘Heaven’s My Destination,” 
for the striking features of that unusual 
book. But there is little in common be- 
tween the two, except in the way char- 
acters are brought upon the stage to say 
little and have little said about them and 
yet leave on the spectator an indelible 
impression. There is, also, one might add, 
a concern for ultimate values, a searching 
into the hearts of representative people, 
and a haunting question that is hard to 
phrase. Where are people going? And 
why? 

Very deftly Mr. Wilder allows the hero, 
George Brush, a purveyor of school§text 
books in the Southwest, to give a picture 
of himself. Shrewd and earnestly ambi- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


tious in his main job, he is obsessed by a 
desire to save souls. He throws his religion 
at people and their retaliation is just as 
abrupt. Gradually he transfers his deep- 
souled concern for his fundamentalist 
notions to new ideas he has somehow 
encountered, ideas derived from Gandhi, 
and he is as irreconcilable in testifying 
to these as he was in his use of Bible texts. 
His adventures, amusing as a story, give 
point to the question what it would mean 
to an American to adopt, proclaim, and 
live by the principle of ahimsa, and what 
it would mean to others to see such be- 
havior. 

There comes a time when Brush loses 
his faith, but it comes back; why the 
reader must tell, if he can fathom the 
central purpose of the book. Brush is a 
symbol of the many men and women who 
are groping for light. If any one of them 
had Brush’s principles of non-violence and 
voluntary poverty and had also what one 
of the characters calls ‘“‘stuff,’’ he might 
“cause a lot of harm, fooling around with 
people’s lives.” He might “start a new 
religion or something.” 

The people who meet Brush, little 
though we see of them, are essential to the 
story, and there is a consummate irony, the 
irony of art, in Mr. Wilder’s characteriza- 
tion of them. 

It is not surprising that the Book of the 
Month Club selected this story. It is 
entertaining but it is a sermon too, the 
kind people will hear gladly and partly 
understand. 

JBL NH, 1B. Ss 


* * 


A Negro Leader to His Race 


Negro Americans, What Now? By 
James Weldon Johnson. (Viking Press. 
$1.50.) 

Dr. Johnson’s autobiography, ‘Along 
This Way,” his poems, and his occasional 
writings have led us to expect from him a 
clarity of expression and a soundness of 
interpretation all too rare in comments 
upon controversial issues which have a 
personal significance. He now addresses 
his fellow Negro-Americans in a dignified, 
cogent, and convincing plea for vision and 
common sense in meeting the situation 
which faces the colored people of the 
country. It is to be hoped that many white 
Americans will read this book, even those 
who have already been emancipated from 
the dominion of old “stereotypes,” ac- 
cording to which the Negro is “‘lazy, un- 
reliable, irresponsible, incapable of mental 
and moral development.” 

Dr. Johnson’s advice is that Negroes 
should follow a course that willlead to the 
recognition of their race as an integral part 
of the nation, ‘‘with the same rights and 
guarantees that are accorded to other 
citizens, and on the same terms.” He be- 
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lieves that the seeming advantages of an 
imposed segregation are ‘‘too costly to 
keep.’”’ He pleads for a closer union among 
Negro groups, for a larger place for youth, 
and for a greater strategy. He knows that 


-he will be regarded by many Negroes as 


too conservative, but replies that he is 
simply realistic, anxious to keep his people 
from misguided efforts in directions con- 
trary to their interest. He concludes with 
a pledge that sums up his determination 
not to let enemies of his race Jim-Crow his 
soul. “I will not allow one prejudiced 
person or one million or one hundred 
million to blight my life. I will not let 
prejudice or any of its attendant humilia- 
tions and injustices bear me down to 
spiritual defeat. My inner life is mine, and 
I shall defend and maintain its integrity 
against all the powers of hell.” 

Dr. Johnson is sure that there is no 
magic efficacy in any particular economic 
or political theory as a solution of the 
Negro’s problem. Under any form of 
government the development of the Negro. 
and a change in the national attitude would 
be necessary. If the Negro takes up the 
cause of Communistic revolution he will 
only bring upon himself all the antagonisms 
directed against an alien form of govern- 
ment to exacerbate those he already feels. 

He dismisses the ideal of isolation of 
the Negro, though he has known the temp- 
tation to accept it as a refuge from the 
unremitting struggle. He urges the Negro 
to face the facts of his condition and his 
environment and realize that Negro life 
could not be established as a self-sustaining 
unit, and if it could this would not eliminate 
prejudice. 

The divisiveness of Negro organizations, 
including the Negro Church, resulting in 
a vast waste of money and energy, comes 
in for a castigation. Extravagance has 
left many Negro congregations with ex- 
pensive buildings to maintain, and they 
have no reserves to devote to work their 
churches might be doing. 

Negro newspapers have a very vital 
service to render, but they should avoid 
being mere imitations of white news- 
papers. 

Organizations, at present maintained in 
cut-throat competition, or even in some 
cases as a proiitable ‘‘racket,” should 
unite, preferably to form a greater and 
more useful National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, which, 
has won such notable victories in the 
struggle for the civil rights of Negroes. 

Education is briefly surveyed and Dr.. 
Johnson pleads for more realistic treat- 
ment of the particular problems his own 
race encounters, for a vocational educa- 
tion more definitely related to the fad- 
vances in technology in our time, and for: 
a campaign of education for white people. 

(Continued on page 348) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Ash Wednesday was selected by the 
board of the W. N. M. A. as the most 
suitable time for a day of rededication and 
reconsecration of the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and on that day the 
women of Greater Boston met in the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville. About 
one hundred women attended. 

Mrs. George Ball of Lynn opened the 
meeting, bringing greetings from the 
W.N.M.A. She spoke of the object of the 
day, and of the two societies active in 
Greater Boston—the Missionary Society 
and the Universalist Women’s Alliance— 
and then introduced Mrs. Roger F. Etz, 
from the Charlestown church, who as- 
sumed charge of the meeting for the fore- 
noon. 

A hymn was sung by the congregation. 
Following this, Mrs. Wallace Powers of 
Arlington, a former president of the Alli- 
ance, told of its formation in December, 
1925, at the Winter Hill Church, with Mrs. 
Frank Oliver Hall, who had been active 
in a similar organization in New York, as 
one of its founders. Mrs. Powers spoke of 
the opposition to the Alliance at first on 
the part of another church organization, 
but said that since the Alliance had taken 
as its purpose to help Bethany Union, the 
feeling of antagonism has died, and now 
the society is flourishing. 

Mrs. Frank A. Dewick spoke of the 
place Bethany Union ought to hold in the 
denomination. She stated the purpose of 
the Alliance, and made a plea to the women 
of all Universalist churches to Join in its 
work. 

Miss Dorothy Gold, a resident at 
Bethany Union for a number of years, gave 
her experiences at the home, giving it and 
Miss Hersey the highest praise. 

Mrs. Etz added her word for support of 
the Union and the Alliance. 

A sextette of women from the Somerville 
church sang, ‘Lift Thine Eyes.” 

Mrs. Charles Williams, representing the 
Samaritan Society of the Roxbury church, 
told of some of the difficulties which they 
had experienced, but which are being 
overcome. 

Mrs. George Ball spoke for the Every 
Day Club of Lynn, and told of its aims: 
sewing for the hospital, the poor, and the 
Red Cross. A large amount of work has 
been accomplished. 

Mrs. Earl Robinson, state chairman of 
the Clara Barton Guild, urged the support 
of a Guild in each society, because it 
educates young people for the Mission 
Circle. 

Miss Ruth Drowne of Medford Hillside 
described the work at Blackmer Home, and 
told of Miss Hathaway and her home in 
far away Japan. She also told how the 
work is carried on in the Southern States, 


and, after speaking of the splendid work 
done at Clara Barton’s birthplace, she 
urged hearty support for all missionary 
activities. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk made an earnest plea 


for all to support the Mission Circles. 
Luncheon was served in the parish 
house at 12.30, and after a social hour, the 
Service of Dedication, which was arranged 
by a group of Connecticut women, was con- 
ducted by Miss Kirk. The solos by Mrs. 
Edith Smith of the Somerville church 
were greatly enjoyed. The Missionary 
Benediction closed the services. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


CLARA BARTON DIABETIC CAMP 
1935 EXPENSE FUND 


Dear Unioners: 

The State Board wishes to thank you 
for the prompt way you sent in your 
Young People’s Day collection to the 
national office. 

Do you realize what a large part Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island play in Y. P. 
C. U. work? In the February issue of 
Onward, a headline says, ‘“‘Massachusetts 
and Rhode island center of Y. P. C. U. 
Life.” This also means, by the simple 
process of transposition, that Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are the center 
of the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp work. 
Because of the facts that the amount 
received from the Young People’s Sunday 
collections was not enough for the 1935 
expenses, and that the National and Clara 
Barton depend on us so much, we of the 
State Board feel ourselves duty-bound 
to amass the further amount required. 

It has been suggested that a certain 
week be set aside as Clara Barton Week, 
and during this week we ask every Union 
to keep in mind the fact that the health 
and happiness of every child about to go 
to the 1935 Camp rests upon each Union’s 
“shoulders.” 

You ask, “How can we help shoulder 
this responsibility?’ We reply, ‘“Why not 
plan a dance, play, supper, or any of a 
thousand profit-making ventures, and 
send the net proceeds to the Clara Barton 
Camp Fund, at 16 Beacon St.” (This is 
being run by the State Board, but the 
Nationai has kindly turned its office over 
to the State, as it is a central point.) 

Are we going to let the torch of health 
and happiness of the disease-ridden chil- 
dren of the Clara Barton Camp die out? 
Or are we going to make it burn brighter? 

A reply from you would be appreciated. 

Francis B. Morrison. 
* * 


FIELD WORK 


For several years the Y. P. C. U. has 
not been able to do field work because of 
limited funds. There has been a great need 
for such personal contact. 

Only by actual surveys of the local 
churches may we really know the problems 
and conditions facing the young people. 

The National Board wants to hear from 
groups that would like a field visit. We 
shall endeavor to map out a trip for one 


of the board members. William E. Gardner 
has just completed a journey to the South 
and Stewart Diem visited Watertown, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Binghamton, 
N.Y.,and Scranton, Pa. They report very 
satisfactory results. The Y. P. C. U. needs 
such efforts—it is a genuine investment. 
Write Arthur I. Olson, 68 Maple Avenue, 
Danbury, Conn., if you are interested in 
having a representative meet with your 
young people. 


* 


LIBERAL CHURCH YOUTH SURVEY 


The following questionnaire will be 
submitted shortly to the young people of 
the Metropolitan New York Liberal 
Churches. The results should prove inter- 
esting. We believe that more of this sort 
of survey work would aid materially in 
shaping the program of our churches. Why 
not try this in your community? 
TrAgery 3 
ZeSOX «i 
8. Do you attend (check) 

Church Services . 
Sunday School .... 
Young People’s Society .... 
4, If so, how often? (times per month) 
C@huy.chieane 


. What appeals to you in religion? (check) 
Sermons eee 
Service and music . . 
Fellowship .... 
6. What fault do you find with the Liberal 
Church? (be brief, but specific) 
7. What influenced you to become inter- 
ested in the church? (check) 
Parental persuasion... . 
Own intellectual arrival... . 
Other factors .... 
8. What would be the aim or goal of your 
“ideal” Y. P. Society? (explain) 
9. Has your formal education (school, 
college, ete.) in any way modified 
your religious views? 


Or 


Bo Sie, JB) 
* oe 

The Y. P. C. U. Handbook is in the 
hands of the printer. It will be distributed 
shortly. Each church will receive one copy 
free. Every unioner should purchase a 
copy. The price is twenty-five cents. This 
book is something different! Send your 
orders to R. E. Polk, 3316 Avenue L, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


DRAMATIZING EASTER FOR 
LIBERAL RELIGION 
L. Griswold Williams 

Whatever religious ideas have been 
grafted by Christianity upon the festival 
of Easter, we know that its roots go down 
into pagan and primitive ceremonies 
associated with the annual renewal of the 
life of earth in spring. Under the influence 
of modern scholarship the liberal church 
has turned to this phase of the subject for 
ideas to receive dramatic treatment, gen- 
erally rejecting the specifically Christian 
elements in their literal and dogmatic form. 
Plays and pageants on the nature theme 
are not difficult to secure, and the standard 
myths of Demeter and Persephone, etc., 
may be found in simple dramatic treat- 
ment, or may be easily adapted. Such 
stories as Alden’s “‘The Boy Who Dis- 
covered the Spring’? lend themselves to 
arrangement for church school presenta- 
tion. Pantomime or rhythmic action to 
music with the story carried by a good 
reader is a simple and effective technique, 
as these stories of springtime and earth 
reborn are usually of a direct and spectac- 
ular character. 

If one desires material in the Christian 
tradition, difficulties in connection with 

the factual interpretation of the Resurrec- 

tion legends will invalidate most of the 
available pageants and dramas. ‘Those 
directly relating to the Gospel-recorded 
events of Holy Week are gerierally a dreary 
mosaic of all thescriptural passages relating 
to and supporting the dogma of a physical 
resurrection. The stone is usually rolled 
away from the tomb off-stage; but the 
whole action leads up to, or depends upon, 
renewal of life in a corpse, a reduction of 
the meaning of Jesus to such grossly ma- 
terial terms as to place it beyond consid- 
eration by the conscientious liberal. 

But there is a spiritual interpretation 
of the Christian Easter which seems both 
possible and obligatory, in various aspects 
of the theme of the Victorious Life. Jesus 
victorious in spite of death and the long 
betrayal of lip-serving centuries is the idea 
which “The Terrible Meek,” by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, sets out in gripping terms. 
One woman and two men, experienced, and 
with exceptional voices, are required. 
While written in modern language, it is the 
story of the crucifixion; Mary, mother of 
Jesus, a Captain and a Soldier, are the 
characters. It is played almost in darkness, 
until the dawn reveals that one has been 
listening to the watchers under the cross. 
The eternal conflict between the kingdom 
of violence and the kingdom of God is 
resolved in the personal allegiance of the 
Captain to a command higher than 
Caesar’s. Simple special lighting is re- 
quired. The effect of the figure on the cross 
may ke produced with a stereopticon. In- 


formation regarding this may be secured 
from the G.S.S. A. office. 

The victorious life as others besides Jesus 
have lived it or may live it also finds dra- 
matic treatment. ‘‘The Book of Job,” pre- 
Christian though it is, expresses faith 
beyond sight triumphant over grief and 
pain. Two women with rich voices, four 
men, and the Voice of Jehovah, optional, 
make the cast. A special phonograph rec- 
ord with amplifier can be used for the 
whirlwind and storm, or a competent 
organist can simulate one with the organ. 
Simple special lighting can be arranged 
for chancel presentation. A playing version 
with photographs may be obtained from 
this office. Playing time is about three- 
quarters of an hour. Simple Oriental 
draped costumes are sufficient. 

The power for living the victorious life 
which comes from faith in the teaching 
of Jesus is splendidly presented in a recent 
one-act drama suitable for stage or chancel 
production, “Sunrise,’”’ by Louis Wilson. 
Three men, one of them mature, one 
woman, and a boy are required for the 
play. The brief tableau prologue and 
epilogue requiring other figures may well 
be omitted in the chancel. The little drama 
applies the central idea of ““The Terrible 
Meek,” and carries a strong peace message. 
When done in the chancel, a large grey 
screen will serve for the rear wall, and the 
effect of light through the barred window 
may be cast from the front by a stere- 
opticon with cut-out cardboard slide. 
Roman military costumes are necessary. 

Certain aspects of the idea of immor- 
tality are well presented in scenes from 
Maeterlinck’s ‘The Blue Bird.’”’ Two 
scenes taken together will form the dra- 
matic nucleus of an effective service, “‘The 
Land of Memory” and ‘‘The Graveyard.” 
The first develops the idea that “the dead 
who are remembered live as happily as 
though they were not dead.”’ The second 
visualizes the mystic thought, ‘‘There are 
no dead.” A bright little boy and girl and 
a grandmother and grandfather constitute 
the cast. A drapery background, a vine- 
covered doorway or just a rose tree in a 
tub, for the first scene, and a tomb from 
which masses of flowers rise up, for the 
second, make the twenty-minute program 
easy for either church school or chancel. 
The script may be purchased from this 
office. 

The ethical interpretation of immortality 
finds ancient and honorable dramatic form 
in the morality play of ‘Everyman,’ 
dating from the sixteenth century. For 
modern religious use it needs editing, and a 
satisfactory version may be obtained from 
this office, as well as photographs of cos- 
tumes. It is a splendid piece for chancel 
production, and may be done with or with- 
out a background of three simple cardboard 


cut-out Gothic screens. Fifteen characters 
are required; either men or women may 
play most of the parts; most of them are 
brief, except for that of the central char- 
acter, ‘Everyman.’ Costumes of the 
Middle Ages may be simple or elaborate. 
Musie may be used to enhance certain 
portions of the action. Depending on the 
amount of action developed, about an 
hour or less will be required. The story 
concerns the summoning of “Everyman” 
to take his last journey, and how everyone 
to whom he appeals for company fails him 
except his ‘Good Deeds.” 

The theme of spiritual resurgence and 
renewal, especially suitable for Easter use, 
is found in the poetic drama, “Night,” by 
James Oppenheim. On a starlit hill a 
priest, a poet and a scientist look at the 
sky, each with his own particular view of 
life, and to them comes a woman from 
whom death has taken her child. She asks 
them if life has any meaning, and each out 
of his own philosophy answers her, but to 
no avail. Finally her faith in life is reborn 
as she finds that life has a meaning as we 
give ourselves in ministering to others. 
The lines are in majestic free-verse, and 
one woman and four men with fine voices 
are needed. There is very little action. A 
dim blue-green light upon the figures, a 
starlit sky above them, are the lighting 
effects required; the stars are made with 
many varied pin-holes in a paper slide in a 
stereopticon, projected on the wall above, 
or on dark drapery. This is a chancel 
drama of high degree. 

The same theme of the soul reborn out 
of conflict is set forth in the pageant, “The 
Sacred Flame,” adapted by Mrs. F. B. 
Tiffany from Selma Lagerlof’s version of 
the Florentine legend of the Pazzi Family, 
in connection with the origin of the Easter 
fire ceremonial at the cathedral there. It 
may be done with fifteen people by some 
doubling of parts, but twenty-five is a 
better number, though more may be uti- 
lized. Several children are needed; the 
remainder may be either youths or adults. 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, smocks, 
tights, cloaks, robes, may be either simple 
or elaborate. A draped background, either 
in stage or chancel, is sufficient, with 
screens and simple properties varied for the 
seven scenes. While the pageant will repay 
elaboration of setting, costumes, lighting 
effects and music, it is well worth doing 
with the simplest of facilities. The story 
is read, while the scenes are pantomimed, 
portions to music, and with music covering 
changes of scene. The theme concerns the 
Crusades, and the transformation of a 
violent nature by devotion to an ideal. The 
script may be purchased from this office. 

Note: Information noted above may be 
secured from the General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Webster City.— 
Rey. Effie M. Jones, 
Di De pastors Lhe 
Webster City church 
held its annual young 
people’s service on Jan. 
20. As it was the coldest 
day of the winter the 
attendance was small, 
but the whole service was admirably done 
by various members of the church school, 
since we have no Union. Philip Norris, 
secretary of the school, read a sermon by 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, and every part of 
the service was taken by members of the 
school, eight in all. A small offering was 
sent to the National Y. P.C. U. Mrs. E. F. 
Snow, a member of our congregation, is to 
preside at the World Day of Prayer for 
Missions this year, the service being held 
in the English Lutheran church. Our 
church sent protests to both Iowa Senators, 
because they voted against the World 
Court, also a letter of support and ap- 
proval to the President for his backing 
of the Court. During Lent the pastor 
plans to hold a series of Conversations on 
Life and Religion. These Lenten groups 
always attract some from outside our 
church. 

Osage.—Rev. F. W. Miller, pastor. 
Our annual meeting showed progress 
during 1934. We have a good junior choir 
that helps us much in our church work. 
The women of the church gave a noon 
luncheon, followed by a dedication service 
March 8. In the afternoon our women 
were hostesses to the women of the Protes- 
tant churches of the city at a World’s Day 
of prayer service. 

Mitchellville-—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. This church observed Loyalty 
Sunday and raised its entire quota to the 
General Convention. Rev. Minnie Cole- 
grove has completed more than twenty- 
five years in the ministry, and has drilled 
children for programs more than fifty 
years, presenting a splendid Christmas 
program last December. Mr. Colegrove 
completes fifty years continuous service 
in the Universalist ministry soon, and 
expects to celebrate by visits to churches 
he served long ago in Michigan and Ohio. 
‘He has been called to many funeral ser- 
vices lately: Mrs. C. Lafferty of Colfax; 
Mr. W. J. Robertson of Morrison, IIL; 
Mrs. W. E. Grismer of Bettendorf, Ia.; 
Mrs. Olive Tilson of Boone, fa.; Mr. J. E. 
Reid, former treasurer of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention; Frank A. Van Osdol, 
former mayor of Morrison, Ill., and J. 
Elwood Hibbs of Mitchellville. The 
annual meeting of the church revealed 
all bills paid and all departments still 
active. 

West Union.—Our church building is 
oecupied by the Zion Lutheran church. 


The rental keeps up repairs and insur- 
ance. Mr. H. H. Griffiths, our state 
treasurer, has secured the custody of the 
Bell Fund as a part of the Convention 
Funds, and this will encourage church 
extension work in the state. This gives the 
Convention $1,300 principal; and $818.09 
as contingent fund now available for use. 

Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
pastor. The young people had entire 
charge of the service on Feb. 3. Readings 
and prayer were given by Miss Pattie 
Pitts. Robert E. Housden spoke on 
“Jesus and the Miracles.” Herbert 
Shane and Earl Van Fleet printed the 
bulletins and served as ushers. On the 
evening of Feb. 10 the young people went 
to Iowa State Teachers’ College, where 
they heard Dr. Paul Hutchinson, who 
spoke on the subject, “Is Europe Heading 
for War?” The work of the church school 
is progressing under the leadership of 
Richard Shane. Mr. Shane serves on the 
board of the Social Welfare Organization. 
Loyalty Sunday was observed on Feb. 10. 
The sermon theme for that day was ‘‘The 
Life-Giving Power of Religion.”’ Outside 
addresses of the minister have included 
those on “‘What Universalists Believe” at 
the First Baptist Church, ‘“‘Courageous 
Living” before the annual state conference 
of business and professional girls of the 
Y.W.C.A., and “International Relations” 
before Kiwanis Club, and before Business 
and Professional Women’s clubs of Grundy 
Center and Eldora. The minister serves 


From the 


The editorial which appeared in The 
Christian Leader of Feb. 23, entitled ‘“News 
and the Nose for News,” was quite judi- 


-clous and timely. Our people want news, 


worth-while news, and the Leader should 
give it. But who is responsible for helpful, 
timely news? Perhaps the responsibiilty 
rests upon many of us, upon me along with 
the others. And at the risk of “vulgar self- 
advertising” I shall attempt at this time 
to tell about some things that have been 
happening in the South for the past three 
years. 

When I came down here three years 
ago, from Cooperstown, New York, no 
minister was doing anything for our scat- 
tered rural churches. Rev. A. G. Strain 
had died and Rev. J. M. Rasnake had 
taken a pastorate in Wisconsin. It was an 
open field, an abandoned field. 

One of the first things I did was to make 
a trip to our Liberty Church near Louis- 
ville, Mississippi. Services were held, and 
it was then agreed that I should visit the 
church from time to time, as opportunity 
offered. I have been doing this for the 
past three years. I drove from Louisville 
to Laurel, Mississippi, and thence to Our 


as chairman of the program committee of 
the Waterloo Ministerial Association. The 


’ State Convention will be held here early 


in June. 

Des Moines.—The State Board held a 
very important meeting here Feb. 2, and 
decided upon matters that concern future 
activities. It was voted to place the 
Nancy Peckham Fund of $1,000 in the 
General Convention Ministers’ Pension 
Fund, the interest only to be used each 
year for pensions for ministers. The future 
reports of the treasurer will show funds of 
four classes: (1) special trust funds, (2) 
permanent funds, (8) trust funds from 
extinct churches, (4) contingent fund. An 
inventory of present resources was given 
so that there may be an intelligent and 
safe handling of funds and appropriations 
from the same. 

Mount Pleasant.—Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, pastor. The work here goes on as 
usual with ever faithful helpers and a 
devout and helpful pastor. Mrs. Galer and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton of Osage are on 
the committee with Miss Bruner to ar- 
range the program of the next Convention 
at Waterloo in June. Feb. 10 was ob- 
served as Racial Friendship Day. Loyalty 
Sunday was observed Feb. 17. On March 
10, Young People’s Day, the entire service 
was conducted by the Y. P. C. U. During 
Lent Mrs. Galer will hold a week-day class 
with ‘Enrichment of Life’’ the theme. 
Dramas by Euripides and Shakespeare, 
one Biblical book, and some modern prose 
and poetry will be reviewed. 


O.G. Colegrove. 
Southland 


Home Church. Those people knew nothing 
of my coming until I appeared in the com- 
munity, but they received me with open 
arms. A leading member of the church 
said: “I feel that your coming among us is 
providential, we have had no minister for 
years, and the cause appeared to be about 
lost.””, At Our Home Church we had large 
audiences, and I was invited to continue 
my visits to that region. From there I 
went to the Burruss Memorial Church 
near Ellisville. The old church edifice had 
fallen into decay to such an extent that 
services could not be held in it. We had 
services in the school building near by. 
Here, too, we had fine audiences, and the 
people evinced every desire for me to 
continue to visit to them. 

Since beginning work in this state a new 
roof has been put on the Liberty Church. 
A Sunday school has been organized and 
is now doing fair work. New lights have 
been put in the windows at Our Home 
Church. A new roof has been put on the 
Burruss Memorial, and other repairs have 
been made. So the people have responded 
well, and I trust the work will continue to 
move forward. 
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Not long since, Rev. J. M. Pilcher 
settled at Laurel, and since that time he has 
been conducting meetings at Our Home 
and the Burruss Memorial Churches. He 


has also made one trip to the Liberty . 


Church, near Louisville. Mr. Pilcher is a 
new man among us, and as soon as he gets 
well in line with the work of our church, 
I am planning to withdraw gradually 
from that state. 

About three years ago I began services 
at our Hamburg Church, near Madison, 
Florida. Following my first trip to the 
section, I was informed that I had been 
chosen as their minister for the balance of 
my life. Rev. A. G. Strain, my predecessor, 
had served the movement more than 
twenty years, and he was greatly beloved 
by the people. He was their minister at the 
time of his death. For the past three years 
I have been going to Hamburg. It is al- 
ways a great pleasure to be with those 
big-hearted people. Audiences are good, 
and the movement bids fair to continue 
to exert a fine influence in the life of the 
community. I often see in my audiences 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton, on March 8, 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of the 
beginning of his pastorate in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Charles F. Patterson and her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen C. Lester, are now at 115 South 44th 
St., Philadelphia. 


Rey. and Mrs. George Arthur Miller of 
Los Angeles, Calif., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Lorraine, to Mr. Sanford 
Henry Lane, Jr., on Saturday, March 2. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane will be at home in 
Middlebury, Vermont, after April 1. 


Rey. Benjamin F. Butler of Seneca 
Castle, N. Y., has been elected to the 
board of fire commissioners of his town. 


Preachers about Boston on March 17 
will be: Mr. Harry M. Cary at West 
Somerville; Rev. Harry L. Thornton at 
Medford Hillside; Rey. A. J. Torsleff at 
Essex; Dr. F. W. Merrick at Marblehead; 
Rev. R. R. Hadley at Taunton; Mr. 
Warren B. Lovejoy of Canton, New York, 
at Framingham; Mr. Francis Randall at 
Annisquam. 

Roland Hall Sharp, Ph. D., a member 
of the editorial staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor and a former correspondent of The 
Christian Leader, will give eight Lenten 
lectures on “The Early Christian Church” 
at Longwood Towers, Brookline, on Thurs- 
days at 5 p. m., beginning March 14. Ad- 
mission fifty cents. 


California 


Los Angeles——Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Committee on De- 
nominational Cooperation has been com- 
pleted with the following departments in 
charge of the persons named: General 


men prominent in public life—county 
officials, judges, of the Superior Court, 
and others of influence. 

For more than five years I was the 
pastor of our church at De Funiak Springs, 
Florida, and on my return south, I began 
occasional services there. Their former 
pastor, Rev. A. Arnold Ross, had retired 
from the ministry because of ill health. 
He was greatly beloved by everybody, 
regardless of church or creed. Many former 
members of this church had moved away, 
and others had died, when I resumed 
services there three years ago. However, 
my audiences have been very good, many 
people come from long distances to be 
present at the meetings, and I have faith 
that the movement will live. I was greatly 
encouraged when I was with those people 
last. The interest seemed unusually good. 

In my next report I wish to say some- 
thing about Kentucky and South Carolina 
and elsewhere. Enough for this time. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Oakland City Station, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


and Interests 


Convention Administration, Mrs. Annie 
Laurie Ward, 832 W. 81st St.; California 
State Convention, DeHerbert Heywood, 
255 S. Hill St.; Japan, Miss Mary Hazard, 
681 S. Burlington; Southern Work, Miss 
Ethel Dennis, 124 W. Chevy Chase Dr., 
Glendale; Sunday School Association, Mrs. 
Evelyn Boynton, 836 S. Bonnie Brae; 
Clara Barton Birthplace Activities, Mrs. 
Zylpha Humphreys, 1254 §. Berendo; 
W.N.M.A., Mrs. C. Ellwood Nash, 6026 
Fifth Avenue; Y. P. C. U., Miss Marcia 
Patterson, 1719 E. 71st; Free Church 
Fellowship, Ralph Moor, 5115 Clinton. 
Each chairman named will act as a me- 
dium of information and a director of 
activities in the church for the department 
represented. 


Massachusetts 


Everett.—Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. The pastor’s annual Lenten 
letter said this year, in part: ‘“‘The whole 
Christian world, divided by many beliefs, 
is united during this period in turning to 
the great questions of religion: God, Im- 
mortality, Sin, Repentance, Forgiveness. 
These are old questions but new with each 
generation. They deal with the real values 
of life. It is no wonder that in our quiet, 
meditative moments the mind naturally 
turns to these things. You, too, consciously 
and unconsciously, will be influenced by 
this Lenten period. You may not observe 
it by abstaining from certain things, but 
the very knowledge that it is a season of 
contemplation, worship, prayer, will have 
its effect on you. Be receptive. Have a 
mind open to God’s revelations and a heart 
open to God’s love. Give a little thought 
to yourself, not merely to what you shall 
eat, or wear, or your amusements, business, 


or property; but yourself. You can do this 
in your quiet moments anywhere. But I 
would remind you that through the church 
service you will find something which you 
cannot get anywhere else.’”’ Beautiful music 
is always a prominent part of our church 
service. A series of seven sermons will be 
preached, the theme being ‘‘The Soul’s 
Conquest.”” March 10, “The Enrichment 
of the Soul.” March 17, “A Fearful Soul.” 
March 24, “The Peace of the Soul.” 
March 31, “A Knowing Soul.” April 7, 
“Anchors of the Soul.” April 14, “Palm 
Sunday, the Faith of the Soul.” April 21, 
“Easter: A Triumphant Soul.” 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. On Christmas Sunday, the church 
was decorated with wreaths and festoons 
of red. At the morning service, there was 
an appropriate sermon by the pastor, and 
selections by the vested choir. In the 
evening, under the direction of Miss 
Beulah S. Cone, a pageant, ““Why the 
Chimes Rang,” was given by the church 
school, with Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker as 
reader. The church is fortunate in having 
a loyal chorus choir of young people under 
the leadership of Mrs. Albert S. Taylor and 
Mrs. Thomas Symonds. A group of young 
married women meets weekly to sew and 
earn money for the church. This church 
is greatly indebted to T. Parker Story, who, 
during the summer months, at his own 
expense, attended to some of the needed 
repairs, including a new smoke-pipe for the 
heater which, alone, cost $60. The chair- 
man of the house committee, John 
Watson, has earned the gratitude of this 
organization by attending personally to 
many extensive emergency repairs, thus 
saving expense to the church. To relieve 
the need in this society, Mr. Vossema 
applied for government supplies of food, 
clothing and blankets. From last March 
to the present time, he has made in the 
neighborhood of 250 calls, distributing 
these supplies. 

Boston, Redemption.— March 6 was 
a busy day. At noon a luncheon was 
served by the Miner Charitable Society. 
A business meeting followed the luncheon. 
The officers for this year are: President, 
Mrs. John W. Leavitt; vice-president, 
Mrs. Herbert Cullen; secretary, Mrs. 
Millard Smith; treasurer, Mrs. Nettie 
McSwiney. At 2.30 the Mission Circle 
met in the Miner Parlor, with Mrs 
Charles Conklin, the president, in the 
chair. Many interesting reports were read 
which proved what splendid results can 
be attained by a group of consecrated and 
faithful workers. At four, Mr. Emerson S. 
Schwenk, the minister in charge, con- 
ducted an interesting Lenten service, in 
which he gave the historical background 
of this season, which we should use for a 
rededication of our faith and for the 
further development of our spiritual lives. 

Salem.—Rey. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Plans are under way among the Protestant 
churches of Salem to have a noon-day 
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religious service of inspiration during the 
first four days of Holy Week. The three- 
hour Good Friday service will be held in our 
church with the local ministers taking part. 
Our young people, with the young people 
of the Tabernacle Church, are planning to 
hold a sunrise service on Easter morning. 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey was the speaker 
at the last of the forum meetings, held on 
March 3 in our church, under the auspices 
of the Crombie Street Church. 
Melrose.—Reyv. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
Special Lenten services began on Wednes- 
day, March 6, with Dr. Lee S.-McCol- 
lester of Tufts College as the preacher; the 
theme, ‘‘Personality.”” On the 13th Rev. 
Isaac Smith, of Lowell, Grace Church, 
spoke on “Personal Religion.’ Following 
dates and themes are: March 20, ‘‘Ways 
to Self-Mastery,’’ Dean Clarence R. 
. Skinner, Crane Theological School; March 
27, “Thy Neighbor and Thyself,” Dr. W. 
W. Rose, of Lynn; April 3, ‘The Historic 
Procession,” Dr. C. Guy Robbins, of Law- 
rence; April 10, “Christians at Work,” Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent; 
April 18, Holy Thursday service, reception 
of members and communion. Women’s 
Dedication Day will be observed on 
March 20. Speakers will include Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk on ‘Universalist Women,”’ 
Mrs. Samuel Cox, president of Women’s 
Federated Societies of Everett, on ‘‘The 
Power of Organized Women,” and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, nationally famous 
worker for peace and humanitarian causes, 
on “‘Wanted— Women!” 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. The Newark Universalist, monthly 
church paper, which was published from 
1929 to 1932, has been revived, and five 
numbers have been published. Resump- 
tion of publication has been made possible 
by the interest and cooperation of Mr. 
Fred §. Carver and Mr. Harold S. Latham. 
Response has been immediate and spontan- 
eous. The paper fills a real need in keeping 
the widely scattered members of the 
church in close touch with its activities. 
The Women’s Guild sponsored a delightful 
Pageant of Shawls in connection with 
a well-attended supper. The Women’s 
Mission Circle is presenting outstanding 
religious leaders at its meetings, attend- 
ance at which has doubled. The general 
topic for the season is ““The Church in a 
Changing World.” The speakers have 
included Dr. Frank Kingdon, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, 
Dr. A. Powell Davies, Dr. Edmund B. 
Chaffee. The Community Players, the 
_ dramatic group headed by Mrs. Sidney 
Curren, won one of twelve places in the 
Little Theater Tournament sponsored on a 
state-wide scale by Station WOR. Fifty- 
seven contestants vied for the places. The 
sixth year of free Sunday night lectures 
of the Forum have attracted larger audi- 
ences than ever to the church. Recent 
speakers include Prof. Julian Huxley of 


England, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Struthers 
Burt, and Herbert Agar, economist and 
author of the Pulitzer Prize book, ““The 
People’s Choice.” A recent article in the 
Newark Evening News commended the 
Forum, which has not only been self- 
supporting during the entire depression 
period, but has contributed to the support 
of the church as well. Among those who 
have paid high tribute to the Forum are 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Miss Beatrice 


*Winser, head of the Newark Public Library, 


Wells P. Eagleton, M. D., president of the 
State Medical Association, and Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith, president of the Con- 
temporary, a Newark women’s organiza- 
tion numbering 1500. Enclosing a sub- 
stantial check for the church treasury, 
Dr. Eagleton, who has never had any con- 
nection with the church except through 
the Forum, wrote: ‘“‘We want you to know 
how highly we prize what you are trying 
to do for the people of Newark. Today all 
religions are being tested as to their value 
to the human spirit, and both Mrs. Hagle- 
ton and I feel that you are doing more than 
your share in the religious renaissance that 
we think is about due to save the world 
from materialism.”’ The board of trustees 
at its last meeting enthusiastically ap- 
proved Mr. Garner’s plan to institute a 
Mental Hygiene Clinic under the church’s 
auspices. The regular services of a trained 
medical psychiatrist have been offered 
free of charge, and the cooperation of the 
Social Service and county agencies is being 
secured. Mr. Garner plans the clinic as an 
extension of the pastoral function of the 
church. On Sunday, March 8, Mr. and 
Mrs. Garner were pleasantly surprised to 
find the church decorated with palms and 
beautiful flowers in recognition of the 
seventhanniversary of their association with 
the church. In responding to the tribute, 
Mr. Garner expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion of the love and whole-hearted loyalty 
of the people of the church, stating that 
he never felt more certain than at the 
present time of the need for the Church 
of the Redeemer with its broad Universalist 
philosophy and its practical application of 
Universalist principles in the life of the 
community. 
fers 


DR. SPOERL RESIGNS 


At the morning service yesterday, Dr. 
Howard Dayis Spoerl read his resignation 
as minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
and stated that it will take effect on April 1, 
In giving reasons for this action Dr. Spoerl, 
who was called to the church last Sep- 
tember, announced that he intends to de- 
vote his time to teaching and writing in- 
stead of continuing in the active ministry. 
He expressed gratification with the way 
he has been received in St. Johnsbury, con- 
fidence in the program and resources of the 
Church of the Messiah, and sincere sorrow 
at the thought of leaving this community. 

Dr. and Mrs. Spoerl will return to 
Boston, where they lived for years before 


coming to St. Johnsbury. Mrs. Spoer! left 
yesterday to take a position in the educa- 
tional department of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, book publishers. She will be 
joined by her husband at the end of the 
month. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the 
church plans were made to secure a min- 
ister as successor to Dr. Spoerl. It is ex- 
pected that a decision will be reached by 
the church in a few weeks. A list of availa- 
ble candidates is being investigated.— 
Caledonian-Record (St. Johnsbury, Vt.), 
March 4. 

Dr. Spoerl has accepted a position as 
instructor in psychology and philosophy 
at Northeastern University, to begin work 


in the fall. We extend warm congratula- 
tions. 
The Editor. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of 
Swarthmore College, and literary editor of 
the Leader. 

Rey. Benjamin F. Butler is a Universal- 
ist minister living in Seneca Castle, N. Y. 

Rey. Arthur A. Blair is minister of the 
Universalist church in Nashua, N. H. 

Dr. John Wright Buckham is professor 
of Christian Theology in the Pacific School 
of Religion. 

Rev. Norman S. Dowd is minister of 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Ottawa, Canada. 

* * 
VICTOR FRIEND SPEAKS AT 
GRACE CHURCH, LOWELL 


Delivering the morning sermon at the 
regular service of Grace Universalist 
Church, Sunday, March 8, Victor Friend, 
widely known business man and president 
of the Universalist General Convention 
for the past four years, said that Southern 
United States offers the best available field 


‘for Universalist missionary work. 


Mr. Friend, one of the Friend Brothers, 
operating a large bakery in this and other 
Massachusetts cities, is recognized as an 
outstanding Universalist layman. He 
was introduced by Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor 
of Grace Universalist Church. His address 
was comparatively brief. 

In opening, Mr. Friend said that as 
president of the General Convention for 
the past four years and as a member of the 
board of trustees for the past two years, he 
has learned much about the church and its 
operation. The progress of the Universalist 
missionary work, he said, has been remark- 
able. In Japan and Korea, particularly in 
the latter place, he said, much has been 
done during the past few years. 

Mr. Friend said that he and his wife 
have spent the greater part of the past 
winter touring the southern part of this 
country. They travelled some 4,500 miles 
and visited some seventeen southern states. 

In Alabama and other southern states, 
the speaker said, there is the best possible 
field for Universalist missionary work. 
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“Universalism offers the most logical of all 
religious messages,” he said, “and the 
difference between what those people of 
the South have and what we have to offer 
is so great that I feel there is a crying need 
for our church in that section.” 

Mr. Friend praised the move recently 
started to create a brotherly feeling be- 
tween religious groups of all kinds. By 
bringing all religious people together, he 
said, regardless of their differences in creed, 
the voice of religion can be heard, as it 
should, in all great international affairs and 
in all of the tremendously important inter- 
national conferences.—I'rom a Lowell paper. 


GIFTS TO PITTSFIELD, MAINE 


In the settlement of the estate of the 
late George Parks of Providence, R. I., 
the Universalist church of Pittsfield, Maine, 
was given a bequest of $25,000. This sum 
is to be invested by the trustees of the 
church and the income is to be used for the 
aid of needy members of the Universalist 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Pittsfield. 

To Maine Central Institute in Pittsfield, 
Mr. Parks left $75,000 for the erection of a 
gymnasium. He also gave $5,000 to the 
town of Pittsfield, the income from which 
is to go to the poor of the town. 

Mr. Parks was born in Pittsfield, and, 
like others of his family, was always loyal 
to and generous with his family, his town, 
and his church. When the beautiful 
church in Pittsfield was built in 1900, the 
Parks family was one of the families which 
contributed generously to its erection and 
furnishing. 

* * 
ANNUAL ASH WEDNESDAY CON- 
FERENCE OF RHODE ISLAND 


The Annual Ash Wednesday Conference 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
vention was held in the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, March 6. An 
unusually large atte dance of the ministers 
and congregations of the various churches 
in the Conference, which includes Attle- 
boro and North Attleboro, Mass., com- 
fortably filled the church. 

The afternoon session consisted of the 
occasional sermon by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
of Somerville, Mass., and the communion 
service, conducted by the pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, assisted by Rev. Charles P. 
Hall of Pawtucket, R. I., and Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule of Harrisville, R. I. 

Dinner was served by the ladies of the 
church and many who had not been able 
to attend the afternoon service came in at 
that time. Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Bartlett 
were present at the Conference, and were 
introduced at the time of the dinner by 
Rey. William A. Couden, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence. 
Dr. Bartlett formerly held fellowship in our 
church, having had a number of successful 
pastorates in Universalist churches. Sey- 
eral former college classmates and friends 
of his were present at the Conference, and 


were keenly interested in his brief but 
effective greeting and the religious message 
which he brought to the gathering. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner, of Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, gave 
the address of the evening. 

xx 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 342) 
so that they may understand their neigh- 
bors. 

How should Negroes use such political 
power as they have or may gain? They 
should concentrate upon local elections 
and, in the South, help to secure good can- 
didates for all local offices by entering the 
Democratic primaries. In the West and 
North they should maintain political inde- 
pendence and vote for candidates of what- 
ever party appeals most to them. Their 
economic status, changed by so many 
recent events, is on i whi h they are 
losing such security as they had and feeling 
fierce competition, and their hardships are 
worse than those the white experience, for 
they face prejudice directed against them 
as a group in addition to such economic 
maladjustment as individuals may en- 
counter. Dr. Johnson well says that one 
should be excused for marveling “‘at the 
number of decent, law-abiding colored 
citizens,’ considering how many ways for 
earning daily bread are barred to Negroes 
solely on account of race. “‘Our major and 
more difficult problem .... at present 
does not lie with the white man who dis- 
dains us and keeps us out of his club, but 
with the white man who fears us and keeps 
us out of his labor union.”’ 

This volume is a very sincere book; it 
carefully avoids exaggeration and hysteria; 
and it presents the considered judgment 
of an experienced man in simple language. 
It is already in its second printing, but it 
would be a splendid thing if a copy could 
be placed in the hands of every Negro 
college student, such young men and wo- 
men as I saw a few days ago at Atlanta 
University in Georgia or at Southern 
University in Louisiana. There and at 
Howard, Fisk, and Hampton, to single out 
but a few institutions, are gathered the 
potential leaders of the race for the next 
twenty-five years. The temper of this plea 
for intelligence, unity, and courage might 
have a far-reaching influence upon events. 

JEN, THR IB% (Se 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Ali church school workers are invited to 
attend the Church School Institute at 
Worcester First Church, Saturday, March 
WA. 

Faculty: Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
supervisor of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association: Miss 
Harriet Yates, field secretary for the 
Universalist General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association. 


2.45 p. m., address, “‘Worship in the 
Church School,’ and a Demonstration 
Worship Service, Miss Yates. 4 p. m., 
Group Conferences: Elementary Group, 
Mrs. Chamberlain; Intermediate, Senior, 
Young People, Mr. Kapp; Superintendents, 
Officers and Ministers, Miss Yates. 5 p.m., 
Forum Hour. 

7 p.m., worship service; address, ‘“‘Cut- 
ting New Vistas in Religious Education,” 
Mr. Kapp. : 

For supper reservations apply, by 
March 21, to Mrs. R. S. McConnell, 49 
Charlotte St., Worcester, Mass. 

* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. - 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. ‘They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention, 


IN JAPAN 


Last Sunday, Jan. 27, we had our 
neighborhood children’s gathering. There 
were 1384 little children and sixteen older 
boys and girls, women and one old man. 
Hidaka San (Lieutenant Hidaka), my 
Teruko Nakamura (the mountain-climber, 
the girl who has supported her family so 
long, my first Japanese daughter), Shirai 
San, a friend of hers, and three of my Sun- 
rise Guild girls, helped. Shirai San taught 
the children songs, Teruko San told them 
the story of Joseph, with the kami-shibai, 
the street theater (a frame with ecard-board 
pictures), to illustrate it, and she did it 
most skillfully, so that the children were 
spell-bound. Then Hidaka San told them 
the Christmas story once again. 

Teruko San announced that next Sun- 
day we should have another meeting, and 
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that after that they might come the first 
Sunday of every month. This year the 
pictures for the kami-shibai (small street 
theater) are in illustration of the life of 
Jesus, so those will be the lessons for 1935. 
Iam so glad to have this work started. Of 
course we could not have so many children 
inside our two living-rooms; but the num- 
bers may not be so large as a regular thing. 
At any rate when the weather is fine, the 
garden is a perfect place for them. I play 
the organ in the sun-parlor, and. Teruko 
San shows the kami-shibai from one of its 
window-sills. 
Maude Lyon Cary. 


WHAT HAS THE Y. P. C. U. DONE 
FOR OUR CHURCH? 


Teamwork tells us that the National 
Y. P. C. U. has been having hard sledding, 
and so I kethought me to remind some of 
the folk who are not cordial to the work of 
the organization of what the Y. P. C. U. 
has done to justify its existence. 

To be sure, my first introduction to a 
Young People’s organization was with the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Our Oakland, 
California, church was visited by the son 
of a Congregational minister from San 
Francisco, who helped us to organize an 
Endeavor Society. It meant so much to 
our little church that four decided to study 
for the ministry, Asa Mayo Bradley, who 
is now Superintendent of Churches in New 
Hampshire, Miss Lizzie Shaw, who 
preached in the Oakland church after the 
resignation of Rev. Simon Goodenough, 
Will Small, who has now gone into busi- 
ness, and the writer, who gave eighteen 
years of active ministry to the church. 

When I entered Tufts Theological 
Senool, I learned that 60 percent of those 
in attendance were there because of the 
Neeha Oa. Ui 

My first parish in Vermont had a Union, 
and I learned it had been organized in 
spite of the opposition of my predecessor. 
It was the brightest spot in my work there, 
for the young people had splendid meetings 
and did good work. 

When JI went to my second parish in 
Massachusetts, I found a run-down Y. P. 
C. U. At an early meeting it determined 
to disband. But there was a debt on the 
church, and, hating debt, I resolved to do 
something about it. The Y. P. C. U. reor- 
ganized at the meeting where they had 
met to disband, and pledged themselves 
to raise $100 a year towards the paying off 
of the debt. Thus encouraged, I ap- 
proached older people who in their wills 
bequeathed the church $2,500. Finally 
the debt was entirely cleaned up. But the 
Y.P.C. U. gave us courage to do it. They 
sold everything on which they could make 
money, Larkin’s products, barrels of salt, 
anything that could bring in a cent. 

_ JI early began to attend the National 
Y.P.C. U. after I began my pastorate and 
I saw young men and women who have 
been a great help to the General and State 


Conventions since. Where but in the Y. P. 
C. U. did Ingham Bicknell get his training 
for the position he now holds? Louis 
Annin Ames was another product of the 
Y. P. C. U. Robert Hill was one of our 
bright lights in Union work. 

When I attended the National Conven- 
tion of the Y. P. C: U. in New York in 
1910, whoever was editor of Onward had 
resigned. A cry went up, ‘‘Where should 
we find an editor?” I stepped to the plat- 
form to say, “In these days, nothing is 
impossible, perhaps the person you want is 
right here in this audience.”’ I was a proph- 
et, for Roger Etz was there and took the 
job, thus getting in line to be General 
Superintendent of Universalist churches. 

I saw that in the laymen’s meeting great 
praise was given Flint Bissell. I remember 
that at a Convention in Boston in 1895 
he was one of the prominent workers in the 
Y. P. C. U. Another exhibit for which the 
chureh should be grateful. 

I remember that in Lynn, 1899, I rose 
to say that I thought I had come to a 
young people’s convention, but that the 
ministers seemed to be doing all the talk- 
ing, and J thought they should let the 
young people run their own business. Be- 
ing a minister I could put my brethren in 
their place, and the young people thanked 
me for my good work. 

My interest in young people’s work 
reaches back a good many years, and | 
trust that neither our ministers nor our 
laymen will let the Christian Union die for 
want of support. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The Connecticut Reunion will take 
place Wednesday, April 10, at St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Meriden. 

The Boston Reunion will take place 
Friday, April 12, at the First Universalist 
Church on Highland Avenue, Somerville. 

Details about the programs will be sent 
to all Ferry Beachers on the mailing list 
and news will appear each week in the 
Leader. 'Three hundred Ferry Beachers 
attended the several reunions last year. 

The W. N. M.A. group at Little Hock- 
ing, Ohio, made a quick response to the 
appeal for 1985 membership dues. Mrs. 
Anna Kirker is treasurer. Early payment 
of dues by organizations and individuals 
will be exceedingly helpful to the Associa- 
tion. A statement about the finances and 
prospects will accompany the reunion 
notices. 

Wouldn’t the appearance of the camp 
ground be greatly improved if the ap- 
proach consisted of an attractive gateway 
flanked by a rustic fence? This idea so 
intrigued members of the Founders Me- 
morial Committee at their first meeting 
on Feb. 23 that they decided to seek some 
qualified person who would volunteer to 
submit a sketch of a gate and fence. Rough 
sketches and suggestions will be welcome 


from anyone. While the gate project would 
require a substantial sum (up to $2,000, 
as a guess) it would symbolize the labors 
of Dr. and Mrs. Shinn. However, the idea 
of placing a memorial plaque in the Quillen 
lobby on the chimney piece is not set aside; 
it would supplement the other proposition. 
Rev. Hazel Kirk, Edward L. Shinn, Eben 
Prescott and R. F. Needham attended the 
meeting. 

Secretary Needham spoke to thirty 
members and guests of the Attleboro 
church school board at their February 
supper meeting. Ferry Beach has long 
benefited by the loyal interest of Attleboro 
people. The late EH. P. Claflin served on 
the board of directors for seventeen years. 
At this meeting Miss Edith Claflin cleared 
up an uncertainty about the source of the 
bell on the Quillen piazza. It once called 
people to work in an Attleboro factory; 
now it has the more delightful task of 
assembling the hungry (though its melody 
at reveille is not so popular!). 

On leaving Attleboro the secretary was 
entertained by Herbert D. Goff of Edge- 
wood, R. I., whose attendance at the 
Universalist National Summer Meetings 
began when his father cooperated with Dr. 
Shinn at The Weirs. 

Paul Grace of Biddeford, whose cottage 
stands next to “The Belmont,” writes that 
on his weekly inspection trips to the beach 
he has been using snowshoes to get in from 
the main road. He reports nothing amiss 
in the locality. 

Mrs. Doris White of Melrose, Mass., 
has already reserved a tent for the month 
of July! During the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion-Institute July 6-14 the camp ground 
will be reserved for guests not connected 
with the conference. 

lite Ps IN] 
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A MISSION CIRCLE MEETING 


Something new in annual meetings was 
held Friday afternoon, March 1, by the 
Mission Circle of the Grove Hall Church, 
at which about seventy-five members and 
friends were present, including representa- 
tives from the Mission Circles of Roxbury, 
Church of the Redemption, Charlestown, 
Malden, Arlington and North Weymouth. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Cora 
A. Dewick there was a delightful luncheon, 
furnished by the Barbara Evans Service, 
for which a portion of each ticket price was 
paid to Miss Evans and the balance placed 
in the Mission Circle treasury. 

Mrs. Lottie Sampson, past state presi- 
dent, gave a message of courage and en- 
thusiasm, and a challenge was sounded by 
Mrs. Minnie J. Ayres, now state member- 
ship chairman, formerly national president 
and missionary to Japan. 

Dr. Mabel T. Emerson conducted an 
inspiring ten-minute devotional service. 

Three of its members having joined the 
“Larger Circle’ during the past year, those 
present stood for a moment of silent 
prayer, after which the secretary read 
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Nancy Byrd Turner’s beautiful verses, 
‘Death is a Door.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were unan- 
imously elected, with Mrs. Emma J. 
Marcy entering upon her tenth consecutive 
year as president, and Mrs. Cora A. 
Dewick her eleventh year as treasurer. 
Other officers are Mrs. Berthe W. Moore, 
vice-president, Mrs. Elvyra B. Hamilton, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Alice F. 
Fowle, corresponding secretary. 

The entertainment was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Hamilton. There were two 
piano solos by Mrs. Harry Adams, followed 
by a play, ‘Every Woman a Member,” 
written by Mrs. Minnie J. Ayres. It is 
hoped that every woman in each of the 
Universalist churches in the state may 
have the opportunity to see this play, 
which so adequately answers all the time- 
worn objections raised by women, young 
and old, when invited to join in the work 
of the Mission Circles. The parts were 
taken as follows: A state membership 
chairman, Mrs. Ayres. Her daughter 
Anne, Miss Barbara Osgood. A circle 
president, Mrs. Hamilton. A state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marcy. 

The “‘visionary’”’ characters, who appear 
out of the past in order to challenge the 
present, include such leaders as Mrs. 
Caroline Soule, first president of the W. N. 
M. A.; Mrs. Philena Start, first Massa- 
chusetts state president; Mrs. Martha 
Winstead; Yuki, a Japanese girl who 
pleads for the continued interest in the 
Blackmer Home; and Clara Barton, who 
tells of her joy that her birthplace has been 
put to such a noble use. These parts were 
cast as follows: Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Alice K. 
Osgood. Mrs. Start, Mrs. Mary Priest. 
Mrs. Winstead, Mrs. Alice Osgood. O. 
Yukisan, Mrs. Ethel White. Clara Barton, 
Mrs. Ruth Boothby. 

At the close of the play, Mrs. Marcy, as 
president of the Grove Hall Mission Circle, 
remained alone upon the stage. She lighted 
a candle and, standing in the center of the 
stage, pledged herself as follows: “As 
president, I pledge myself anew to the 
work of the Grove Hall Mission Circle, and 
to our state and national organizations.” 
Then each of the Circle officers and com- 
mittee chairmen in turn came upon the 
stage, one at a time, lit a candle from that 
of the president, repeated the same pledge, 
substituting for the title, ‘‘president,”’ the 
name of the office or chairmanship held by 


herself. Each then took her place a little. 


in back of the president, forming a semi- 

circle to the right and left of the center. 
Mrs. Marcy then repeated the following 

lines, after which the curtain was drawn. 


“Dear God, we ask a blessing on this year, 
So new and shining from the hand of 
Time; 

We pray Thee, let no evil days appear 
To mar the record. Let it be sublime. 

Dear God, a blessing on this year, we 
pray, 
And on our lives, as we begin today.” 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 17.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 


State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

x * 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET. 


Friday, April 5, at 6.30 p. m., at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester (Pleasant Street), laymen 
of the Massachusetts Universalist churches will 
gather for their annual banquet. Reservations made 
by purchase of tickets which have been distributed to 
presidents of men’s clubs, and to ministers where no 
club is organized. Additional tickets may be secured 
by remitting cost (75 eents each) to the Laymen’s 
Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. In all cases 
remittance for tickets must be made by Friday, 
March 29. 

Massachusetts Laymen’s Committee. 
* oO 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Under date of Feb. 27, 1933, letters of license were 
issued to Rev. Harvey Swanson of Buffalo, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman desiring dual] fellowship. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Olive Tillson 


Mrs. Olive Tillson died at her home in Boone, TIa., 
Dee. 20, 1934, at the age of eighty-seven years. She 
was one of the early members of the Boone Universal- 
ist church, always loyal and true to its work, a charter 
member of the O. E. S. and a member of the Boone 
Chapter D. A. R. 

Funeral services were conducted by her former 
pastor, Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville. 


James Edward Reid 


James Edward Reid died suddenly at his home in 
Altoona, Ia., Dee. 23, 19384. For more than twenty 
years he had served as treasurer of the [owa Universai- 
ist Convention, always giving his entire salary to the 
work of the local church at Mitchellville. With his 
wife he was ever present at services, helping in the 
choir and as trustee and in many other ways. The 
kind-hearted and generous man leaves a devoted 
wife, Mrs. Jenett Sternberg Reid, and a host of 
friends. Funeral services were held in his home in 
Altoona, conducted by his pastor, Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove. 


Mrs. Catherine Lafferty 


Catherine Oldfield was born in Bellville, Ohio, 
Feb. 21, 1853, and died in Colfax, Ia., at the age of 
eighty-one years. As a young woman she attended 
Mitchell Academy at Mitchellville, Ia. She was 
married to C. A. Lafferty, who died many years ago. 
She was an early member of the Universalist church 
and ever loyal to its faith and work. Funeral services 
were held in the church, conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price: 
45 cents per hundred, 500 for $2.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. _ Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘‘What do you 
Universalists believe?’’ this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid 


16 Beacon Street, 
16 ENTER a 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET "SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon eee Boston; Mass. 


A Brief History of the Br cecalice Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 


our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


schools and yee. C._U. 


Mass. 


ears 
el eee 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 
In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 
Introduce it. Extend its influence. Talk it up. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FCR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


iiiiiminiinitiin osc 


Ben, aged fourteen, was reading “King 
Arthur” to Bud, aged seven. 

“Ben,” Bud asked, ‘‘what did those 
knights mean when they said, “Wit you 
well?’ ”’ 


After some thought Ben explained: “It 


was just an old-fashioned way of saying, 
‘I’m tellin’ you.’ ”—Hxchange. 
* * 


“T would lay the world at your feet,” 
cried the romantic suitor. 

“T wouldn’t care for it, in its present 
mussed up condition,” replied the girl 
haughtily.—Hachange. 

“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster 
stew,” remarked the waiter, pleasantly. 

But the customer only grunted, “I’m 
looking for oysters.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Keezer: “‘When this depression is over 
the rich will be richer and the poor poorer.” 

Geezer: ‘Yes, and I presume the ones 
that are neither will be neitherer.’’——Path- 
finder. 

Italy is reported ready to spend $800,- 
000,000 on a war. For the money it could 
purchase Ethiopia outright and buy every 
inhabitant a minstrel suit.—Tacoma Ledger. 

Many a man finds it easy to forget his 
own personal unbalanced budget problem 
if he worries enough over the government 
debt.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

A university professor says that anyone 
who is tired is insane. No doubt. Working 
makes one tired, and anyone who works is 
crazy.— Jacksonville Journal. 

“My wife has been nursing a grouch all 
the week.” 

“Been laid up, have you?’”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

The promise of still speedier autos is 
no threat. One can be killed just as dead 
at 50 miles an hour as at 90.—lori Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Sign on a farm-gate in Ohio: ‘‘Peddlers 
beware! We shoot every tenth peddler. 
The ninth one just left.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

It is said the average American family 
pays the doctor $75 a year. This will be 
real news to the doctor.— Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

The boys of 1776 were pretty dumb. 
After gaining their independence they 
didn’t demand a_ bonus.—Birmingham 
News. 

Half the world wonders how the other 
half got to be relief-project foremen.— 
Lake Butler (Fla.) Times. 


International Theological 


Summer School 
At Berne, August 19-31, 1935 


“Church and Church Office Today” 


‘“‘Church and Church Office Today’”’ is the 
theme of the summer course which the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom organizes at Berne, Switzerland, this 
summer. 


The school will be lodged in a hotel near Berne, 
not far from the Berner Oberland. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, professor of 
Social Ethics at the Tufts College School of Religion, 
will lecture on ‘‘The Problems of Sex and Matrimony 
in the Present Time.” 


Dr. Kristian Schjelderup of Bergen (Norway) 
on “‘Problems of the Ministry in the Light of Modern 
Psychology.” 


Prof. Martin Werner of Berne on ‘The 
Theological Background of the Principal Church 
Formations in Liberal Protestantism.”’ 


Prof. L. J. van Holk of Leyden on “Church 
and State at Present.”’ 


There will also be short talks on “Religious Life in 
India,”’ “Modern Church Architecture,’ ‘My 
Work in a Swiss Country Parish.” 


There will also be an afternoon session with reports 
from the various countries on the actual 
situation in Religious and Church Life. 


Lectures will be given in English or German ;— 
translated extracts of the lectures will be provided. 


The fee for the course is $2.00; full pension 
6 Swiss franes a day. 


Applications to the Secretariat I. A. R. oe 
27 Nieuwe Gracht, Utrecht, Holland. 


AA 
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